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THE CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK 





NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1824. 





Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits (over) $10,000,000 








TRANSACTS A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS 


OFFICERS : 


JOS. B. MARTINDALE, President 
JAMES L. PARSON, 
EDWARD H. SMITH, Asst. Cashier 


H. K. TWITCHELL, Vice-President 
FRANCIS HALPIN, Cashier 





Asst. Cashier W. 


DIRECTORS : 


FREDERIC W. STEVENS 
EMLEN ROOSEVELT 
AUGUSTUS D. JUILLARD 
ROBERT WALTON GOELET 
HENRY P. DAVISON 


WILLIAM H. PORTER 
ENEY 

- MARTINDALE 

HERBERT K. TWITCHELL 





The Citizens Central National Bank 





AMBROSE R. ADAMS 

Shreve & Adams, Commission Hosiery 
FRANCIS M. BACON, Jr., VICE PRES'T 

Bacon & Co., Com’n Merchants and Comme rcial Bankers 
CHAS. L. BERN HEIMER 

President Bear Mill Mfg. Co. 

Co neerbdie Cotton Goods 

CARL F. BOKER 

Hermann Boker & Co., Steel Cutlery, H’ ware, &c. 
RALPH L. CUTTER 

Smith, Hogg & Company, Com’n Cotton Goods 
DANIEL A. DAVIS 

66 Beaver Street, New York 


OF NEW YORK 
320 BROADWAY 





DIRECTORS 

FREDERICK T, FLEITMANN 

Fleitmann & Co., Dry Goods Com’n Merchants 
WILLIAM 8. GRAY 

President William 8S. Gray & Co., Chemicals 
ROBERT B. HIRSCH 

a & Sons, Manatacturers,I mporters 

and Commiasion Dry Goods 

DARWIN P. KINGSLEY 

President NewYork Life Insurance Company 
AUGUSTUS F. LIBBY 

377 Sreadwag. _ Hew York 


wa ~ TAM FELLOWES MORGAN 
esident Harrison St. Cold Storage Co. 
CH. AL ES ALLEN MUNN 
President Munn & Co. 
Publisters Scientific American 
FRANK PRESBREY 
President Frank Presbrey «o., Advertising 
HENRY SAMPSON 
President Alden Sampson & Sons 
anufacturersa Floor Ollcloths 
HENRY B. STOKES 
Chairman Board of Dir Manhattan Lite Ins. Co. 
EDWARD A. WALTON 
Real Estate 


RESOURC! ES, $33 2,000,000 


Commercial and 


Reserve 





Accounts Invited on 


able 


Favor Terms 








HATHAWAY, SMITH, 
FOLDS & CO. 
45 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
COMMERCIAL PAPER 


CHICAGO BOSTON ST. LOUIS PHILADELPHIA 


The National Nassau Bank of New York 
Established 1852 Nationalized 1911 
Charter Member of the New York Clearing House 





Edward Earl, President 


Collections made in all countries. Letters of Credit 
and Travelers Checks available in all parts of the 
World. Accounts of Merchants, Corporations, Banks 
and Bankers solicited. 


1781 1913 


THE OLDEST BANK IN THE UNITED STATES 
Chartered by Continental Congress, 1781 


THE BANK OF NORTH AMERICA 


(NATIONAL BANK) 
PHILADELPHIA 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 Surplus, $2,250,000.00 
Undivided Profits over $511,500.00 
Deposits - $13,500,000.00 


OFFICERS 
Harry G. Michener, President 
Sam’! D. Jordan, Cashier Wm.J. ee Asst, Cas, 
Richard &. McKinley, Asst. Cas 
Charles M. Prince, Asst. Cas. 


Rotterdamsche Bankvereeniging 


ROTTERDAMSCHE Bank 1863 
Dsrosiro- & ADMINISTRATIE-Banx 1900 


Rotterdam — Amsterdam 


Fl, 20,000,000 
6,000,000 








Capital, - - 
Reserve Fund, “ 





COLLECTIONS 
LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOREIGN EXCHANG®? 








EDWIN S. SCHE ‘NCK 1 PRESIDENT 
LEE, HIGGINSON & CO. 
. BOSTON 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


HIGGINSON & CO. 
LONDON 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
LETTERS OF CREDIT 





BAYNE, RING & COMPANY 


Commercial Paper 
National City Bank Building, New York 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 


Farwell Trust Building Drexel Building Boston Safe Deposit Building 





Nationa! Bank of Commerce 
IN NEW YORK. 

: Capital, - - . $25,000,000 

' Surplus and Undivided Profits, $16,000,000 


Accounts of Merchants, Corporations, Banks and 


Bankers solicited. 


“SHIFTING OF INVESTMENTS” 





An Article by Albert R. Gallatin 


Success along the lines of this article warrants our 
recommending investors to study its precepts care- 
fully. Copies sent on request. 


SCHMIDT &¢ JALLAT IN, 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange 
1ll RROADPWAY, 


NEW YORE 








TE EQUITABLE 


TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


ALVIN W. KRECH, President 











LAND TITLE BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA 














37 WALL STREET 
COLONIAL BRANCH, 222 BROADWAY 
FIFTH AVENUE BRANCH, 618 FIFTH AVENUE 
LONDON BRANCH, 95 GRESHAM STREET, E.cC 
PARIS BRANCH, 23 RUE DE LA PAIX 
k. 58 NASSAU STREET 
NEW YORK 
Members of the New York Stock 
Exchange since 1869 
BERTRON, GRISCOM & CO. 
40 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 
BANKERS 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
HE SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
Capital, - . - $1,000,000 
Surplus and Profits dommenlt - $2,300,300 
Accounts Solicited. 


S. G. BAYNE, President 
Nelson, Vice- Pres. C. C. Thompson, a 
t as. 


Cleverley, Asst. Cas. J.C. Emory, As 
DeVausney, Asst.Cas. O M. Jefferds, Asst.Cas 


Ss. G. 
W. K. 
L. N. 
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B. C. WARNES 


Manufacturers’ Agent and Importer 
Commercial Union Building 


Lambten Quay Wellington, N. Z. 


Is prepared to undertake the Sole Agemoy in p- 
tralia and New Zealand for new Lines. Good co 
nection with trade, and house-to-house convasners 
employed. Manufacturers invited to forward 
= and prices. Household specialties pre- 

erre 
Correspondence Invited 





Richard Boveroux 
HAMBURG 5 


EXPORT IMPORT 


COMMISSION 
G. W. BLEY 


HAMBURG, GERMANY 


IMPORT AND GENERAL COMMISSION 
Engaged in the Produce Trade and open to represent 
First-Class Export Firms 
Banking and Other References 
Correspondence solicited also for any other trade 


REISSE & GONZALEZ 


Cerrito 176, Buenos Aires 
ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 


Purchase on their own account any oy for which 
they have the exclusive agency 











Correspondence = — ; manufacturers 
licite 





B. B. POWELL 
28 FORT ST., AUCKLAND, NEW ZEALAND 


Mercantile Broker and 
Manufacturers’ Agent 


Correspondence invited regarding New Zealand Re- 
presentation. 

Prepared to buy New ~— -heees for Export, on 
account of reliable 

At present in close the with all Wholesale Mer- 
chants on behalf of American, Mediterranean and 
European Houses, in many varied lines. 





PERIANDROS 
Société Anonyme with a Capital of 
4,000,000 Francs 
Formerly R. D. WARBURG & CIE., Paris 
Commission Merchants 
Head Office: PARIS, 49 Rue d’Hauteville 


Special Branches in Lyons for Silks; in Roubaix for 
Woolens ; in Calais for Laces; in Caudry for Nets. 


A. BESALU & CO. 


Commission Merchants 


Exporters of Beeswax, Cocoa, Honey, Cedarwocd, 
Tortoise Shells and other Cuban Products. 


Wholesale Grocery Importers 


SANTIAGO CUBA 





J. EARLE HERMANN Limited 


1 & 2 Imperial Buildings, 16 O’Connell Street 
SYDNEY, N. S. W. 
Steamship Buildings, Currie Street 
ADELAIDE, South Australia 
Company Managers and indent Merchants 


Are site to Represent European and 
erican Manufacturers 
We have an effict lent A Space te Staff and large centrally 
situated sample rooms. 


FORREST BROWN & CO. 


AUCKLAND, NEW ZEALAND 
Commission Merchants 


Import and Export produce and tage my we of 
every descript‘on on commission. Open for Sole 
Agencies of Traders and Manufacturers in 
any part of the World 








GILLE’IT & CoO. 


Importers and Manufacturers’ Agents 
SUN BUILDINGS 
MELBOURNE, VI‘ TORIA 
Prepared to Undertake Sole Agencies for All Classes 


of British, American and Foreign Merchandise 
for Representation throughout Australasia 


AUSTRALIA 
H. C. PANNIFEX 


Merchant and Commission Agent 
26 Market St. Melbourne Victoria 


Desirous of obtaining further Sole Agencies for 
Australasia 


Soft Goods Preferred 








FRASER RAMSAY zeatanoLtd. 


General Agents, Indentors, 
Manufacturers’ Representatives 
Head Office: WELLINGTON 
Branches: 


AUCKLAND, DUNEDIN AND CHRISTCHURCH 
31/32 CRUTCHED FRIARS, LONDON 


Open for Agency California Dried fruits. 


T. R. JONES & CO. Pty. Ltd. 


217-219 QUEEN STREET 


MELBOURNE VICTORIA 
Foreign Buying Agents for The Australian Buyers 
Co-operative Pty. d. Distributors *. ag ery 
description of Merchandise suit 

Australian trade requirements. 


Notice to Foreign Maoufacturers.— We invite 
progressive firms to supply prices and particulars of 
their manufactures ; also proposals for buying and 
selling agency representation. 


FRED SLADEN & SON 


Eatablished 1897 
202 Cashel Street Christchurch, NEW ZEALAND 


A few lines we specialize in, samples of which are car- 
ried by our trav elers throughout the Dominion are as 
tollows: Jewelry, Watches and Clocks ef every de- 
scription, Sterling Silverware, Electruplate, Optical 
Goods, General Leather G and Jewelers’ ma- 
terials aad fittings. We invite correspondence from 
manufacturers in these and other lines with a view 
to extending their bnsiness in New Zealand. 


A. OESTMANN & CO. 
19 Ferdinand Stret HAMBURG, GERMANY 
Representatives of 
A. OESTMANN & CO. 
> 2. en 47 JAPAN FO, Se Box 5 Bee 


areopen to act as buying and selling agents for ll 
class firms and invite correspondence. 


Wilhelm H. Schwiecker 
HAMBURG 


IMPORT—EXPORT 


Correspondence Invited 




















PURCHASES FOR EXPORT 


JOHANNES MIRAM 


Chemnitz Germany 


Give3 original offera and original invoices of the man. 
ufacturers with all discounts. Commission 2 per 
cent.; no interest charged for payments made in 
Europe, against documents, 

SPECIALTIES: Textile Goods, Furnishings, 
Gablonz Articles, Buttons, Musical Goods, Toys, 
Notions, Leather and Paper 1s, Post Cards, Pre- 
serves, Machinery, Hardware, Glassware, etc. 

BOLICITS OFFERS IN FOREIGN PRODUCE 


MARIMON, BOSCH & CO, 


Successors of 
C, BRAUET & CO. 
Bankers, Commission Merchants, 
Importers, Exporters 


B3ANTIAGO DE CUBA, 
GUANTANAMO, MANZANILLO, CUBA 


P. WARCKMEISTER 


Calle Sarmiento 502, esq. San Martin 








BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA 


Solicits the representations of first-class firms in 
Preserves and all kinds of Canned Goods, such 
as Meats, Fruits, Vegetables and Delicacies 





MR. MANUFACTURER : 


If 18 years residence in active contact 
with business in ARGENTINA, handling 
large interest, may be of use to you, write 


ODELL, HIJOS & CIA. 


Calle Florida 864 
BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA 


PABLO CONCARO 
Calle Moreno, 570 
Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic 





Desires to obtain the exclusive Aqueey from large 
manufacturers in any line, but preferably from 
manufacturersof building materials, paints, chemicals 
and printing machinery and supplies. 








COGNACS 


Agencies will be granted at once wherever we are 
not already represented 


CH. JOBIT & CO. 
COGNAC, FRANOE 
Established 1833 





Correspondence solicited with importers and responsi- 
ble agents. Apply for samples and conditions 





F. Agustin Larrafiaga 
SPANISH JEWELRY 


Fine gold inlaid work on steel. 


EIBAR Guipuzcoa) SPAIN 


Write for illustrated Catalogue e 


LUIG] RUSSO fu AGATINO 


CATANIA (SICILY) 


The Most Ancient SULPHUR REFINERIES 
DRIED FRUITS and ESSENTIAL OILS 


New York Agent: L. P. MAINETTY, 105 Hudson St. 
Chicago Agent: HAROLD B. PINDER, 326 River 8t. 


Correspondence invited with Importers and Agents 
of the highest rank in those cities where I am not yet 
represented. 


MERCIER ROGER & CO. 


COGNAC, France 
COGNACS, BRANDIES 


SUPERIOR SPARKLING WINES 
SELL UNDER BUYERS’ OWN BRANDS 


Desire to establish relatiors with first-class importing 
houses and responsible sgents 


COGNAC 
JULES GILSON & CO. 


Eotahliched 1861 
COGNAC e 
AGENTS WANTED 


Responsible parties are requested id Saag aolr 
propositions, especially Canadian 88. 
spondence invited from IMPORTERS. DEPART. 

MENT STORES and WHOLESALE BUYERS 
where we are not yet represented. 


AUGIER FRERES & CIE. 


COGNAC, FRANCE 
Shippers Since 1643 of 


PURE COGNAC BRANDY ONLY 


Correspondence solicited from importing houses and 
responsible agents. First-class references required 


FURS AND SKINS 


AT WHOLESALE 


JOANNARD FRERES 


5 and 7 Rue Auguste Comte LYON, FRANCE 
ALL KINDS OF 
Ladies’ Garments; Stoles, Mufis and Dresses 


Agencies granted where we are not already 
represented 


LICHTWITZ & CO. 
BORDEAUX 


Clarets, Brandies and Cognac; Sardines. Three 
factories in fishing ports. 


Importers of Bourbon and Mexican Vanilla. 
Sole Agents for the celebrated brand 


*“*PERE RAPHAEL’? RUM. 


Correspondence invited from importers and 
responsible agents 


Leon Menasche & Co. 
DIAMONDS 


10 Rue Mercator, Antwerp, Belgium 
Cable Address, ELEOM 
Main Office: Antwerp Branches inthe Far East 


Business relations desired with first-class 
- firms only. 














FRANCE 
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|Let’s Build Up 


New England 


The Industrial Bureau of the 
New England Lines wants YOU 


§ to help it build business for New 
s England. 


The Bureau was established 
less than two years ago by the 
New Haven, Boston & Maine and 
Maine Central Railroads. 


It has already brought to New 


4 England seventy-eight new man- 
fufacturing enterprises, repre- 
qsenting a total investment of 
§ $3,350,000. 


These new industries give em- 


§ ployment to 4,000 persons. 


Chambers of commerce, boards 
of trade and other business as- 
sociations have helped in this 
splendid achievement. 


You, too, can help. How ? 


The moment you hear of any-= 


tbody seeking a factory or a 


site for a new industry, or if 


}you know of a New England 
j industry that is seeking to in- 


ithe Industrial Bureau, South . 


crease its facilities, just notify 


Station, Boston. 


The Bureau will get busy. 


1 TheNew England Lines 





NO BETTER WAY 
TO INVEST 


The investor who, guided by a responsible investment 
firm, distributes his money among different types of con- 
servative investments should feel confident that there is no 
better way of obtaining a maximum return with a good 
margin of safety. 


When you are ready to take up the question of conserva- 
tive investment, we shall be glad to have you write us. 
If you will make known in a general way the nature of 
your funds, and the extent of your resources, you will be 
placing us in a position to give your problem more per- 
sonal attention than would be otherwise possible. 


Not only are we always in a position to submit offerings 
of conservative investments of diversified types, but we 
believe that our organization, backed up by our forty 
years’ experience, is as efhcient as can be obtained from 
careful training and diligent supervision 


Write for Circular No. 670 
‘* Conservative Investments ’’ 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Investment Bankers 


Albany—State and James Streets 
Boston—50 Congress Street 
Chicago—72 West Adams Street 


43 Exchange Place 
New York 























We have compiled a booklet entitled | 
CANADIAN PREFERRED STOCKS | 


which is one of the most complete manuals 
dealing with this class of Canadian stocks 
that has ever been published. This booklet 
gives in concise form all the information that 
is necessary in forming an opinion of the in- 
vestment value of each preferred issue dealt 
with, including— 





HISTORY OF THE COMPANY 

ITS PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 

CAPITALIZATION 

PARTICULARS OF PREFERRED STOCK 

MARGIN OF EARNINGS OVER PREFERRED 
DIVIDEND 

ASSETS BEHIND PREFERRED STOCK 

DIRECTORS 


We would be pleased to mail a copy free on application 


McCUAIG BROS. & CO. 


MONTREAL 
(Members Montreal Stock Exchange) 


OTTAWA GRANBY SOREL DANVILLE 




















| 

] 

| 

| 

] 
VALLEYFIELD | 
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FOREIGN. 
Bravo Barros y Cia. 
Auctioneers 
City and Country Rea! Estate 
Mortgages 
BUENOS AIRES 351 SAN MARTIN 
ARGENTINA 





FOUNDED 1844. 


G. Lawton Childs & Co. Ltd. 


American Bankers 
O’REILLY 4, HAVANA, CUBA. 


Do a general banking business and pay special at. 
tention to collections in Havana and all parts of the 
island and adjacent Antilles. Principal American 
correspondent, National Bank of Commerce in New 
York. Corresvondence Soiicited. 


FRED. BACKER & CO. 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Offers f. o. b. Rotterdam-Amsterdam 
Dutch Full Herring, Smoked Full Herring, 
Salted Anchovies, Fileted Smoked 
Herring, Filets of Anchovies in Oil. 





~ FOREIGN. 
Paris 1900 Grand Prix Milan 1906 Grand Prix 


DUBIED KNITTING MACHINERY 


Hand Machines, Power Machines, Jacquard Machines 
Manufactured by 


EDOUARD DUBIED & CO. 


COUVET, SWITZERLAND 
Apply for Catalogues and Full Particulars 


SILK GOODS and 
MILLINERY ARTICLES 


HENRI GUTMANN 


AGENT 














LYONS, France 


Banque de France, Lyons 
Credit Lyonnais, Lyons 


PULLEY BLOCKS 


- PULLEY BLOCK 
Titano 


RUNNERS 
DEFRIES-TITANO, Milan, Italy 


Societa Italiana DEFRIES & CO., Via Moscova, 
No. 5. MILAN, ITALY 


10 Quai St. Clair 
References 








WM H. MULLER & CO. 


Steamship Owners, Shipbrokers, Mines, Iron Ore, 
Coal, Wood, Cereal, Wool and General Merchants 
EAD OFFICES: 
THE HAGUE (Holland) 

Established at Rotterdam, a London, 
Paris, St. Petersburg, Antwerp, Liege, Bremen, Dus- 
seldorf, Emden, Duisburg- Ruhrort, ; Brila, Johannes. 
burg, Durban, Alg riers, Alexandria, Port- Said, £uez, 
Constantinople, Piraeus, Buenos Aires, 


P. MEERBURG 


KATWYK AAN ZEE HOLLAND 
Shipowner and Exporter of 


Dutch Salted Herrings, Mackerel, Salted 
Codfish, etc. 
Reliable Agents wanted where not represented 


Zuid-Amerika Handelscompagnie 
(South America Commercial Co.) 
ROTTERDAM (Holland) 


WE EXPORT Incandescent Lamps, metallic fila- 
ment; Dry Goods, wool, half-wool and cotton; Filtring 
Cloths for sugar ‘fac tories; Cheesecloth for tobacco 
plantations; Preserved Fruits and Veg etables, 
Biscuits, etc. IMPORT and advance on consign. 
ments: Rubber, Tobacco, Hides, Cereals, Honey, 
Wax, Coffee, Sugar,etc. CASH AND DISCOUNT 
Drafts. Issue Letters of Credit and transact all 
Fanking Negotiations with South and Central Ame. 
rica, the West Indies, ete. 

CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


SEAHORSE GENEVA AND SCHNAPPS 


SELLING AGEATS WANTED 
where not yet represented 


M. P. POLLEN & ZOON 


Distillers 
Rotterdam 


GELATS & CO. 


AGUIAR 108 











rioclland 





Cable Address: “‘GELATS”’ 


HAVANA 


Transact a General Foreign and Domestic Banking 
Business 


SIEGENTHALER & C: 


GOSSAU (St. Gall) SWITZERLAND and PARIS 
36 Rue des Bourdonnais, ler Arrt 


EXPORTERS OF HIGH GRADE 





SNVnviss CHEESE 
(EMMENTHAL) 
At Lowest Current Prices. Capab'e \vent3 wanted 


where we are not how repres sented. 


POF LARRANAGA. 


These World Famous Cigars are Made from 


VUELTA ABAJO TOBACCO 


[Independe ant Factory of Cigars of the 
lighest Quality. 


ESTABLISHED AT HAVANA 76 YEARS. 











RAFFLOER ERBSLOH @ CO 
Manufacturers of 
CORDAGE, ROPE AND 
BiINDER-TWINE 
P. O. Box 252 MATANZAS, CUBA 





EXPORTATION TOALL COUNTRIES 
of the 


Very Best Refined Pure Olive (il 
JUAN PANISELLO CUGAT 


Tortosa, Spain 


Correspondence Solicited with Importers 





Ateliers 


MOES FRERES 


WAREMME, Belgium 


The largest Works in Belgium for the build- 
ing of motors in sizes from3 to 20 H. P. 


Write at once for our prices and Sole Agency Terms 


Climax Oil Engines 
SIMPLE, RELIABLE, SAFE, CHEAP, 
ECONOMICAL 


Each engine is tested and the official statement is 
given free with the engine. 


BACHRICH & CO. Limited 


CLIMAX WORKS 
VIENNA XIX.ab, 


HERMAN KATTENBURG 
ROTTERDAM (Holland) 


We are Expert Packers cf Dutch Chease anne and 
Goudas) and thip to all tarts of the world 


We vive Special Quotations for every market: ad guar 
antee the sound arrival of our goods in any climate. 


We are the manufacturers of the ‘*HOLDA”’ Brand. 


Agents wanted where not represented. 


SILVER PURSES 


Plain and 
also 





AUSTRIA 





For Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Highly Ornamented ; 


LATEST NOVELTY SILVER PURSES 
JUAN GOMILA RIUDAVETS 


Mahon, Balearic Islands, SPAIN 


BELLOCCHIO & CO. 


Calle Parana 2&2 
BUENOS AIRES 








ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 


Solicit First-class Representations 
Connected with 


DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS 











(March 8, 


- FOREIGN. 
Cubes for Instantaneous Bouillon 


Made from the best extracts of meats and 
vegetables. Superior quality 
cuaranteed. 


ED. BURLION & L. SCHRAUWEN 


33 Rue d’Argent, BRUSSELS, Belgium 
AGENTS WANTED IN ALL COUNTRIES 


Automatic Firearms 
WAR MATERIAIS— ABMS ana 


AMMUNITION 
Wholesale only 


Write for Catalogue D. 
ED. SCHROEDER 


LIEGE BELGIUM 


USINES METALLURGIQUES DU HAINAUT 


(INCORPORATED. ) 
COVUILLET, Belgium 


Here are a few of the products of our different 

Departments : 

ROLLING MILLS: Flat—round - square—apzgle— 
and y iron; a enpe vignole and neck rai!s, metalic 
ties; Large flaty, smooth sheet-iron, channel plates. 

ar a. Rays FOUNDRY CONSTRUCTION 

ND WORKS: Locomotives cf any 
none er Ar ‘ie dard- #auge Railroads, Light Rail- 
ways and industrial purposes, Stationary Engines. 

CEMENTS: Sleg-cement ; Slag-brick ; Artificial stone 

















AUS TRA LA SI A 
White Population 5,000,000 


_ N. WHITE 


316 George et... Sydney, N. S. W., Australia 


Advertising Contractor and Inter-State Representa- 
tive,is prepared to submit schemes and prices for 
any ‘class of advertising and handle same either 
in Newspapers, Tramways, Railways or Bill 
Boards in Australia and New Zealand. 


Press Business a Specialty 





Advices Freely Given. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 
Norwegian Canners Export Office 
Established and consolidated by 85 modern and in 
every respect first-class canneries (Principally 
Sardine Factories), with an annual packing capac- 
ity of more than 500,000 eases, solicit corres pond. 
ence with first-class firms willing to undertake as 
commission agents, sole dealers or importers, the 
sale and distribution of their sardines, kippered 
herrings and all kinds of fish products. Apply to 


NORWEGIAN CANNERS EXPORT OFFICE 
Stavanger, Norway 





The Leading Mediums cf Publicify in New Zealand 

“THE PRESS”—Evecry Morning, 16 to 20 pages, 1d. 

“THE EVENING NEWS’—Every Evening, with 
Special Editions, 1d. 

“THE WEEKLY PRESS”’.-Ilustra‘cd, 92 pages, 
every Wednesday, 6d. 

“NEW ZEALAND [LI USTRATED”™—(Christ- 
mas Edition of ‘‘,;The Weekly Press"). Price, 18. 
Full particulars as to advertising rates furnished on 

application to the Proprietors, 

THE CHRISTCHURCH _s CO. Ltd. 
tistchurch, N 





M. & A. HESS 


Manutacturers of 


Traveling Requisites 


Bags, Suit Cases, Leggings, Belts, Etc. 
64-70 Golden Lane Londop, E. C., England 





FELT AND SILK HATS, CAPS, STRAW HATS, 
LADIES’ FANCY HATS and FURS 
WHOLESALE EXPORT 


| 
Large illustrated cata aa made C. O. D. 
logues free on request. | : 
For cealers only. only, or on receipt of the 
Lowest prices. | amount in advance. 


SCARF ARNOLD 
BERLIN §. 


Dresdenerstr., 116 
LYON’S SILKS 





GEKMANY 





YARNS (Cotton, Wool or Silk) LEATHER 


JEAN CHAPUIS 
43 Rue Vieille Monnaie, LYON (France) 


COMMISSION AGENT 
SPECIALTIES: Tulles. Veilings, Muslins, Scarves, 
Satins, Velvets and all Silk Novelties 

Could also promote the sale in France of Yarns 
(Cotton, Wool or Silk and any other goods likely to 
meet with a large demand. 
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FOREIGN. _ 
AGRICULTURAL SEEDS 
JOHN LYTLE & SONS Ltd. 


BELFAST, IRELAND 
Established 1834 


Specialties: Finest Machined Ryegrass Seed 


which are exported to all parts of the world. 


HENRY F. M0SS Ltd. 


DUNEDIN, NEW ZEALAND 
Sawmillers, Timber, Grain, Fruit and Produce 
Merchants. 

Manufacturers’ Representatives, Exporters of Silver 
Beech Timber, Cheese, Butter, Grain, 

Pot: atoes, Onions. 

Correspondence invited from Houses desiring Repre- 
sentation throughout New Zealand. 
Competent Staff of Travelers employed. 








The Bd BOWRON BROS. EXPORT & TRADING (0. ld 


Tanners, Leather and Grindery 
Merchants and Wool Brokers 
; Head Oftice: 
Imperial Building, 16 O’Connell Street, Sydney 
' Head Office for New Zealand: 
Bowron’s Buildings, Hereford St., Christchurch 
Exporters of Pelts, Basils, Fancy and 
Dressed Leathers, Heavy Leathers, ete. 


J. KENNON & SONS 


Richmond Melbourne Victoria 
AUSTRALIA 

CHROME TAN NERS of KID, CALF 
THERS in Black and Tan 

. an Book and Prices sent on application 


exPourEns of the Well-known K Brand of WOOL, 
[EEPSKINS, also RABBIT SKINS. 


Communicate with us if interested 


Se 


and SIDE 


AUSTRALIAN LAND & 
AGENCY COMPANY 


Real Estate, Stock and General Agents 
163 PITT STREET, SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 


We are prepared to undertake sole Agencies for 
Australia or State of New South Wales, for Motor 
Cars, Motor Lorriss, Engi es and Farm Machinery 
and Requisites, 








TH E 


Walman Automatic Pistols 


PSet up and taken apart instantaneously. 
The SIMPLEST and STRONGEST Made 


F. Arizmendi & Goenaga, E}%48 


lustrated Catalogues on Request. 





MARE’TT @& CoO. 
COGNAC, FRANCE 
Established 1822 
Offer for Export their Renowned Line of 


MIGH-CLASS BRANDIES 


IN WOOD AND CASES 





Correspondence invited from Tmporters and Whole. 
sale uvers as well as from High-elass and 
tesponsible Agents where not re presented 


BILLIARD TABLES AND SUPPLIES 


CHARLES TOULET 


Successors =: 


G. & R. Glorieux 


19 Rue de ! Harmonie Brussels-Nord, Belgium 


HIGHEST PRIZ&eS AT 30 EXPOSITI.ZNS 


Write for catalog 


A. HOUTMAN & CO. 


Export Distillers 


SCHIEDAM (Holland) 
Gin in Cases, Casks, Demijohns, ete. 
at competitive prices. 


Reliable Agents wanted in countries where the 
firm is not representec 








In all qualities 





“ LYTTELTON TIMES *—Daily, Morning, 12 to 
».. 16 pages, 14.—Larger circul: ition than any ‘other 

morning newspaper in New Zealand. 
** CANTERBURY IMES New 
Ideal _Weekly Home Journal 
“THE STAR ”—The Leading and Oldest Evening 
Paper in Ch istchurceh, New Zealand. 
Advertising rates on application to 


LYTTELTON TIMES COMPANY Ltd. 
Gloucester St. & Cathedral Sq., Christchurch, N Z. 


Zealand's 
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Pr ~ INSURANCE. 








‘‘The Leading Fire Insurance Company of America.”’ 


STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


AL TNA 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
On the 3lst day of December, 1912. 


» $5,000,000.00 
8,031,562.83 

437,381.65 

599,559.59 

111,584.00 

633,047.79 


8,238,392.50 
Total Assets, . , ; $23,051,531.36 


Surplus for Policy-Holders, $13,238,392.50 


LOSSES PAID IN NINETY-FOUR YEARS: 


$132,981 ,553.43 


WM. B. CLARK, President. 
Vice-Presidents, 
HENRY E. REES, A. N. WILLIAMS. 
E. J. SLOAN, Secretary. 


Assistant Secretaries, 
GUY E. BEARDSLEY, 





Cash Capital, . 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Fire) 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Marine) 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Fire) 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Marine) 
Other Claims 


Net Surplus, 




















RALPH B. IVES 


E. S. ALLEN, 








W. F. WHITTELSEY, Jr., Marine Secretary. 








ag ty E. GALLAGHER, General Agent. 
)L. O. KO ATZ, Ass’t General Agent. 
iL. O. KOATZ, Marine General Agent. 


} A. G. SANDERSON, General Agent. 


{ Cetcees, | Ill., 175 W. Jackson Boulevard, 
w YO oan 65. cae St. 

BOSTON, 7) "Kilb 

| PHIL ADELPHIA, a6 Walnut St. 

|\SAN FRANCISCO, 325 Calitornia St. 


WESTERN BRANCH, 
175 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC BRANCH, 
301 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT, . 





Agents in all the Principal Cities, Towns and Villages of the 
United States and Canada. 








SAMUEL J. GRAHAM 


G. BEEBE 


GIBSON & WESSON 


FRANK 


General 
Insurance Agents 


57 ano 59 WILLIAM STREET 


Established 1863 NEW YORK 
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Woolworth Building 


BROADWAY, PARK PLACE to BARCLAY STREET 





Open May Ist 


No other office building in the world lends itself to the 
acceleration of business as does the Woolworth Building 


1. It is on the border of the world’s most important financial 
district and in the centre of New York’s great wholesale and retail 
commercial life. 





2. Every transit line in New York—elevated, subway, tube, street 


car—is within two minutes of it. All the great railroads extending to 
the remote parts of the country are within five minutes of it. America’s 
greatest shipping centre is a stone’s throw from it. 


3. New York’s civic centre—the City Hall, the Municipal 
Building and the Supreme, Criminal, Surrogate’s and Federal Courts— 
is diagonally across from it. 


There does not exist in any other city of the globe 
an ofhice building so advantageously located and offering 
in combination the facilities for quick business adminis- 
tration. Be it remembered, too, that it is known the 
wide world over for its beauty of construction, for its 
up-to-date conveniences and for those most necessary 
aids to health and business, permanent light and air, 
and every foot of office space usable. 


Here is where your ofhce should be located—where 
you will be in the centre of everything and where 
everything radiates toward you. 


Representative on premises, Room 1120. Special elevator 
from Broadway entrance. 


Edward J. Hogan, Agent, 


3 Park Row, Opposite Astor House 


Telephone Cortlandt—5279 
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Abbott-Detroit Seven-Passenger 44-50 Touring Car, $2000 


GET DOWN TO FACTS 


ata this automobile question in a sensible, logical way. Youhave seen manycars. Your mind 
is possibly confused with many conflicting claims. That would only be natural. | 

Here is a s‘mple way to reduce the whole matter to concrete facts. Just take a sheet of paper and a pencil and 
lay out for yourself a little chart. List thereon the cars you have been considering, or any ten of them. Do not fail 
to include as many of the highest priced cars as you wish. 

After each car leave a little space for brass tack facts—with salesman’s talk eliminated—of the essentials of a good motor car 
—such as motor self-starter, transmission, bearings, clutch, axles, springs, material, construction, upholstery, style, finish, etc., etc., 
etc. Take them all point by point, list their good points, and what is even more important, the points you would a little rather 
have different. You will find when you are all through that this is an absolute fact; the 


fSibbolt Heiroit 

ed SARL 

for 1913 will excel in each essential the average of all the other cars—at all prices combined. — : 
You will realize whv this wonderful car stands supreme in all the automobile market—the most exacting in the world. You 


will realize that here is a car that is perfectly balanced in all features—with not an essential that you would wish changed. You will 
understand why the Abbott-Detroit challenge of supremacy has been unanswered in the four years since it first appeared. Here is 


hz bile can be. 
a ee ASK FOR CATALOG SHOWING ALL MODELS 


ABBOTT MOTOR COMPANY, “*S.nbatsianeat™ 
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SRANKLIN NATIONAL BANK 
PHILADELPHIA 


Incorporated 1900. 
Capital, -_ o- ef * 
Surplus, - - - - °* 


$1,000,000 
$3,000,000 





OFFICERS 


J. R. MCALLISTER, President 
z. A. HARRIS, <P Vice-President 
E. PASSMORE, Vice-President and Cashier 


J.WmM. HARDT, Asst.Cas. J.C. FRANKLAND, Asst.Oas 





Travelers’ Letters of Credit issued. 
Foreign Exchange in all its branches. 


The Union National Bank 


OF CLEVELAND 


CAPITAL, $1,600,000 SURPLUS, $950,000 
DEPOSITS, - $12,500,000 


GEO. H. WORTHINGTON, President 


J. F. HARPER, Vice-Pres. E. R. FANCHER, Vice-Pres. 
G. A. COULTON, Cashier. W.E. WARD, Asst. Cas. 


Don’t Let Your Profits 
Run Away! 


Protect them by means of our Bond of 
Credit-Indemnity. It reimburses you for 
excess losses through the insolvency of 
your customers. It furnishes collateral 
on your book accounts. It is the Credit 
Man’s best friend. 


Q@ It is a guarantee twelve months in 
advance that your losses will be limited 
to a normal amount. 

Write for our free booklet. 
teresting and it tells the story. 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


of New York 
All Principal Cities New York 
M. TREAT, President 








It’s in- 


St. Louis 
E. 





H. M. BYLLESBY & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


Chicago, 
Insurance Exchange Bldg. 


New York, 
Trinity Building 


Purchase, Finance, Construct and Operate 
Electric Light, Gas, Street Railway and 
Water Power Properties. 


Examinations and Reports. 


UTILITY SECURITIES BOUGHT AND SOLD 





First National Bank 
OF RICHMOND, VA. 


offers correspondents a satisfactory service. 


Capital and Surplus, $3,000,000 


W. M. HOBLISTON, Ghee of the Board. 
JOHN B. PURCELL, President. 

JOHN M. MILLER, JR., Vice-President. 

W. M. ADDISON, Cashier. 


“QLUMBIA 


i. 3 NATIONAL BANK 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Transacts a General Banking Business 


Assets over $12,000,000.00 





OMAHA NATIONAL BANK 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Capital, $1,000,000 
Surplus & Undivided Profits, $699,000 


OFFICERS: 
J. H, MILLARD, President 
WHHL ILLIAM WALLACE, Vice-President 
W.AR. BUCHOLZ Vice-President 
WARD M. BURGESS, Vice-President 


J. DeF. RICHARDS, Cashter 
——, y % Assistant Cashi 
A. Wilcox, Assistant Cashier 
EZRA MILLARD, Assistant Cashier 











‘a ‘) 
IMPORTS and EXPORTS 
Financed and Forwarded 


Knauth “Nachod & Kubne 
INTERNATIONAL BANKERS 
New York + Leipz ig 
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FOUNDED 1844 


LAWTON CHILDS & CO. Ltd. 


. AMERICAN BANKERS 
O'Reilly 4 Havana, Cuba 


Wo a general banking business and pay special atten- 
tion to collections in Havana and all parts of the 
isiand and adjacent Antilles. Principal American 

Oorrespondent, Nat. Bank of Commerce in New York 


CORBESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





The Girard National Bank 


PHILADELPHIA 


Cari ana Protte, | 52, 900808 
a ro 7 7 , 
Resburees, - - $0,000,000 


FRANCIS B. REEVES, President 
RICHARD L. AUSTIN Vice-President 

DERSHEIM, Vice-President 

JOSEPH WAYNE, » Vice-President and Cachier 

CHAS. M. ASHTON, Asst. Cashier 


Complete aati for all branches of 
commercial banking 


CUBA 


NATIONAL 
BANK OF CUBA. 








Cazsital, Surplus & 
Undivided Profits 


Assets - - - 


$6,460,208.32 


$38,127,307.01 
HEAD OFFICE, HAVANA 





27 Branches in Cuba 





NEW YORK AGENCY 1 WALL STREDETD 


COLLECTIONS 





ORGANIZED 1865 
The Atlanta National Bank 
OF ATLANTA, GA. 
The Oldest National Bank in the Cotton States 
$1,000,000.00 








Capital . © . e 
Surplus and Profits . 1,125,000.00 
Deposits . . -« -e 6,400,000.00 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY 





Bank Accounts and Collections Solicited. Have 
Direct Connection with every Banking 
Point in the State of Georgia 





OPEN DAY AND NIGHT 


FRANKLIN TRUST CO. 

$1,750,000 

16th and Market Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 


Resources, - 





ORGANIZED 1856 


Manufacturers& Traders National Bank 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Capital and Surplus $2,000,000 


ROBERT L. FRYER, President 
FRANKLIN D. LOCKE, Vice-President 
HARRY T. RAMSDELL, Cashier 
SAMUEL ELLIS, Assistant Cashier 
WALTER ASPINWALL, Assistant Cashier 
HENRY W. Root, Assistant Cashier 
EDWARD W. KUHN, Assistant Cashier 





Brown Brothers & Co. 


PHILA. NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


Alex. Brown & Sons, Baltimore. 
CONNECTED BY PRIVATE WIRES. 


Members New York, cae Wedaaten. Boston and 
Baltimore Stock Exc 


Buy and sell all first-class Invest- 
ment Securities on commission. 


CERTIFI- 





Investment 
Receive accounts of Ban¥s, Bankers, N itt 
Corporations, Firms and Individuals, Necurities. 
all points in the United States and Canada and drafts 
drawn in the United States on foreign countries 
INTERNATIONAL CHEQUES, 
CATES OF DEPOSIT. 
-_ rs make cable transfers on all points. 
Issue Commerci3l and Travelers’ Credite 
Brown, Shipley & Co., London. 
Capital Authorized, $25,000,000 
Oapital Paid-up, 11,560,000 
Total Assets, ~ 180,000,008 
Head Office—_-MONTREAL 
London, Eng., Branch—Princes St. E. C. 
340 Branches throughout Canada, and in Cuba, 
Jamaica, Barbados and Bahama Islands. 
and io British Honduras. 


on favorable terms. Collect drafts drawn abroad on 
including South Africa. 
Buy and sell Bills of Exchange and 

0 

Credit. available in all parts of the world. 
Incorporated 1869 
Reserves, - - 13,000,000 

New York Agency -Cor. William & Cedar Sts. 

Porto Rico, Dominican Republic, Trinidad, 

General banking business transacted 








The First National Bank of Cincinnati 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
Eight Million Dollars 
Safe Deposit Boxes on Bank Floor. 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 
Letters of Credit and Travelers’ Checks for Travel 





in Foreign Lands. 


Steamship passage tickets ; reservations made on 
all lines for future sailings. 


Cincinaati Agency for Thos. Cook & Son’s Tours 





REAL ESTATE. 


Est. 1794 INc. 1903 


RUIKSHANK COMPANY, 


Successor to E. A. Cruikshank & Co. 


REAL ESTATE 


141 BROADWAY, - - NEW YORK CITY 
DIRECTORS : 
E. A. CRUIKSHANK WARREN CRUIKSHANK 
ROBERT L, GERRY WILLIAM H. PORTER 
B. HORACE GALLATIN WILLIAM L, DEBOST 
WILLIAM B, HARDING 
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THE WEEK 





While there is little speculation in any market, the 
activity that has prevailed for a number of months past 
in the important industries and trades continues unabated. 
During February bank clearings in the United States 
increased 5.5 per cent. over last year and 11.5 per cent. 
over 1911, and during the past week the gains were 6.9 
and 28.3, respectively. Railroad earnings during four 
weeks of February increased 4 per cent. as compared 
with the same period last year. Other February statis- 
tics were generally favorable. While there was an increase 
in the liabilities of defaulting concerns, this was due to 
three or four failures of unusual size, and it is significant 
that the insolvencies were considerably fewer in number 
than in the same period last year. February incorpora- 
tions aggregated about $270,000,000, which, while less than 
in January, was a large gain over february of last year. 
The average daily pig iron production in February 
exceeded that of January, a conclusive evidence of the 
continued activity in the iron and steel trade, the heavy 
purchases of steel products by railroads and agricultural 
implement makers being the main feature. The textile 
trades are experiencing a continued large demand, whic 
keeps both mills and distributing busy. The 
clothing strike is in the process of settlement, and arbitra- 
tion of the important dispute between the eastern raii- 
roads and their firemen is to begin next week. The shoe 
trade reports a steady broadening of activity, which prom- 
ises exceedingly well for the coming season. Winter wheat 
conditions are very encouraging and the new cotton crop 
outlook is unusually favorable. Trade reports from the 
leading distributing centers are generally good, although 
weather conditions have retarded retail distribution in 
some places. The security markets have been, on the 
whole, more settled. Local banking’ reserves have been 
still further depleted and Germany is borrowing at this 
center, yet money rates here reflect an easier tendency. 
Foreign commerce at the port of New York in the latest 
week amounted to $38,699,165 against $32,124,179 in 1912 
and $33,961,282 in 1911. Exports were $16,835,364, being 
somewhat less than in the two preceding years, but there 
was a large increase in imports. 

There has been no check to the remarkably heavy pro- 
duction of pig iron, the output during February amount- 


houses 


ing to 2,586,337 tons against 2,795,331 tons in January, 
according to the Iron Age. This is at the rate of 92,369 
tons a day as compared with 90,172 tons a day in the pre- 
ceding month, there being five more furnaces in blast on 
March 1 than on February 1. More inquiry appears for 
pig iron, but prices continue to decline, lower figures 
appearing on foundry iron in eastern and central west- 
ern markets. It is expected that the present lull in buy- 
ing will shortly be succeeded by renewed activity. The 
heavy demand from the railroads is still the most promi- 
nent feature of the general iron and steel situation, and 
leading producing interests are practically assured of 
capacity operations well into the third quarter. Require- 
ments of agricultural implement makers accentuate the 
pressure of business and finished lines, as a whole, expe- 
rience very active conditions. 

Steady purchasing is going on in the dry goods mar- 
kets, white goods and wash goods selling steadily and sea- 
sonable novelties, such as ratines, crepes, voiles and piqués, 
being actively sought. The mills are well engaged ahead 
(in most instances from 30 to 60 days) and stocks of 
staple fabrics in first and second hands are very light. 
Wide printed goods are being taken better than the nar- 
row staples, and heavy colored cottons and duck of all 
kinds are moving freely. Fall River sold 140,000 pieces 
of print cloths last week, of which 70,000 were for spot 
shipment. New export business has been light, but ship- 
ments last week from the port of New York amounted to 
9,000 bales, of which 4,000 bales went to China and 1,109 
bales to the East Indies. 

Manufacturers of footwear keep fairly busy, with the 
outlook showing gradual but steady improvement, and 
it is generally believed that the coming spring seasor will 
be unusually good. Although no further advances have 
yet been established on hemlock or union tannages, some 
stiffening is noted in certain varieties of oak sole and all 
kinds of bark-tanned sole leather show pronounced 
strength. In chrome sole, medium and heavyweights are 
in good demand and strong, but some concessions have 
been made in lightweight stock in order to clean up accu- 
mulations. Trading in upper leather is quiet, with prices 
rather easy, especially in black calf and chrome sides. 
Splits, however, are as active and strong as ever. There 
is some falling off in the domestic demand for glazed kid, 
but export business is still very active. Some irregularity 
appears in the hide market this week, further weakness 
being shown by certain varieties, while in others a stronger 
tone has developed. 

No especially significant developments occurred in the 
leading commodity markets, speculative trading being gen- 
erally light. Grain prices reflected an easier undertone, 
particularly wheat, which was depressed by a combination 
of bearish factors. Offerings by surplus nations were sub- 
stantially increased, the domestic movement was liberal 
and estimates of farm reserves showed large totals. More- 
over, some highly favorable advices were received regard- 
ing the winter wheat outlook. Western receipts of 4,523,- 
000 bushels of wheat this week compared with only 
2,274,679 a year ago, while exports from all ports of the 
United States, flour included, were 2,029,579 busheis 
against 1,464,465 in 1912. Corn prices were inclined to 
sag, but reflected more steadiness than the leading cereal. 
Fairly heavy sales to exporters was the chief sustaining 
influence. Arrivals of 5,250,000 bushels of corn at pri- 
mary points exceeded the 4,314,103 received last year, and 
Atlantic Coast shipments were 2,377,000 bushels against 
1,969,447 in 1912. Advances and declines alternated in 
cotton, without any decisive change either way. New 
crop preparations are making rapid progress and the out- 
look is highly encouraging. 

Liabilities of commercial failures reported for February 
amount to $28,141,258, of which $14,172,504 were in manu- 
facturing, $13,368,418 in trading and $600,336 in other 
commercial lines. Failures this week numbered 283 in the 
United States against 344 last year, and 29 in Canada com- 
pared with 34 a year ago. 
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Favorable Conditions Generally Prevail 





NEW ENGLAND 


Conservatism the Dominant Factor, but Prepa- 
rations for Spring Requirements are Active 


BOSTON.—Conservative operations in wholesale mar- 
kets are the prevailing features of most reports. Retail 
trade has been curtailed by inclement weather, which, how- 
ever, has not checked preparations for handling a large 
spring and summer distribution of merchandise, and there 
are as yet no indications of a serious falling off in the 
buying abilities of the public. Notwithstanding a dispo- 
sition to keep close to actual wants, there is a fair amount 
of new business being placed in staple goods, and mills 
and factories, as a rule, keep well employed. Leather ts 
firm and the tendency is toward still higher prices. New 
business in footwear includes smal! coming’ io 
manufacturers all the time and a fair amount of trade on 
the part of jobbers. Shipments of spring goods are on the 
increase. Buyers show more interest in the wool market, 
but no large lines have been sold. Conditions in the dry 
goods trade continue satisfactory and large jobbing houses 
are doing a good business. Cotton mills are well employed 
and most orders now arriving call for quick delivery. 
Cancellations of orders, owing to the strikes in the cloth- 
ing trade, have not checked woolen and worsteds mills’ 
operations to a serious extent, and with the troubles set- 
tled, a rush for goods is expected. 

All branches of the buiiding trade are seasonably quiet and the 
markets tor lumber, iron and steel, paints and hardware show ino 
activity. but there is a confident feeling that there will 
demand for all materials in the spring. The grain 
and depression in hay continues, owing 
to heavy accumulations. Offerines of flour from the mills exceed 
the demand. taking only small needed. at 
below mill quotations. Dairy markets have ruled firm, 
butter and fancy plenty. 
watvanced, owing to an active demand and light 
market is dull and firm. with call loans at 415 per cent.. 
money at 5 to Ol, per cent. and commercial 
per cent. 


orders 


special 
be an active 
markets have been quict 
buyers lots. as prices 
with fine 

have 
Money 
time 
paper at » to ol. 


fresh scarce cheese not Mees 


receipts. 


Closely related to the harbor improvements. described and illn-:- 
trated elsewhere in this issue. are the tunnel to connect the 
North and South Stations. the electrification of the steam 
and = the tube from East Boston. connecting the 
terminals. and extensive developments in their vicinity. 
tion 


rouds 
new steamship 
Construc- 
vork is soon to begin on the Boston & Eastern, a high-specd 
electric line to serve the North Shore, 
Lynn. with a tunnel under the harbor and a terminal in the heart of 
the city. Surrounded by 


severly, Peabody. Salem and 


a network of railroads baving more mile- 
age within 50 miles than any city in the world. TS2.000,000 people 
entered Poston last vear on. the and electric treins. The 
local transportation service is in the hands of one strong corpora- 


steam 


tion. which also serves some twelve large ¢:ties and towns. For 
the vear 1912 


of more than 5.000.000 over the previous vear. 


SIOSTOL009 passengers were cerricd, being an increase 
Since the preset 
corporation took charge in ISOS the permanent investment increased 
SLO BEWOOO To S112.655, 000, sesides adding largely to the 
there have been completed the Tremont Street Sup- 
elevated system, the East Boston Tunnel, the Washineg- 
ton Street Tunnel, the Forest Hills Elevated Extension. the Peacon 
Hill Tunnel the Cambridge Subway and East Mlevat od 
extension. Under construction at the present time are the ile- 
vated KE. cension to Malden and the Boylston Street Subway. Next 
Will be the subway to 
the best in the 
tion of 3.470.078 persons within a oO-mile radius—the 
Lnited States, 


possesses advantages 


from 
surtace mileage, 


way. the 


Cambridge 


Dorchester, making the 


country. As a retail center, Boston, with a popula- 
richest peo- 
82.19.) 


ple in the Whose per 


unexcelled. 


capita wealth is 
One-filth of the 
Ainerican people are in) Massachusetts banks. the 
STOLL O42. The 


although collections 


total deposit: in 
retail 


have 


All banks being business fias 


shown 


healthy vain. been slow. 


SOMCW oat 
Although dividend disbursements have considerably exceeded 
of last vear. thr 


L lose 


stock market has had a gioomy outlook. for the 


prices <tandard stocks sre at oa low point and the bond market 


‘continues Unsatisfactory. Nevertheless, manufacturer, jobber and 


retailer—eacl 


lenths 


prosperous in his business Qoepear to be doine exee] 


and to te tacing the future with the meetation that prese at 
favorable conditions will continue through 


NEW TLAVEN.— Retail 


mt tie veur, 


business in the city 


surrounding territory has been eminently satisfactory, demand hav- 


Pe deen stimulated by venerally lnvorabl wenther and thre liberal 


employment of labor. Dry goods have gone freely into consumption 


and sales of clothing have been fully up to the average, although 


system) one oof 


sovines of the 


*? } ! ° : ae 
ind throughout the 


there is some complaint that the unusually mild winter retarded 
the movement of heavy merchandise. Staple groceries have been 
in steady demand, and drugs, chemicals and oils have sold in nor- 
nal volume. Business in paints and wallpaper is seasonably quiet, 
but, with the opening of spring, dealers confidently expect improve- 
ment. The coal trade is now rather quiet, although steam varieties 
continue in normal request, but prices are firm, with little difficulty 
in consumers obtaining supplies. Lumber is dull, which is expected 
at this season of the vear, but prices are weil maintained and an 
active movement is looked for with the opening of spring. 


(for illustrated articles and special reports regarding New Eng- 


land see table of contents on page 9.) 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 





Industrial Activity Well Maintained and Season- 
able Merchandise Moving Freely 


PHILADELPHIA.—Business in most lines continues in 
satisfactory volume, with preparations general for an 
active spring trade. Dry goods, notion and millinery 
houses are doing a seasonable trade, though buyers are 
displaying considerable conservatism in their operations. 
Labor troubles are affecting manufacturers of men’s cloth- 
ing and the cloak and suit trade is quiet, but manufac- 
turers of shirt waists are busy and complain of the scar- 
city of competent help. The leather market is active and 
strong, but dealers in shoes report only moderate sales. 
Increased activity has appeared in the wool market, knit- 
ters ordering considerable supplies. Spinners are said to 
be reducing their stocks of wool and the factories are busy, 
while in most other textile lines conditions appear 
favorable. 

The coal 
steam 


inarket is dull. and while anthracite prices are firm, 
irregular. The wholesale lumber market con- 
tinues fairly active and retailers anticipate an carly improvement. 
There is a business in cleectrical supplies and in the stove 
trade a brisk demand is reported for seasonable goods. In whole- 
liquors, spirits have selling in fair amounts, but the 
movement of whiskey has fallen off to some extent and wines and 
Domestic leaf tobacco is in 
Pennsvivania and Connecticut grades, although 
wre considered rather high, while Sumatra and Hlavana are being 
taken in small quantities at well-maintained quotations. The large 
cigar manufacturers report a good trade from out-of-town and local 
fair. conditions display little change, 
moving slowly and practically no inquiry being noted 
for futures. Money is firm, with rates queted at 5 per cent. for 
call funds, 5 to 5's per cent. for time loans and the same for choice 


erades are 
good 


sale been 


case goods are quict. some request, 


especially prices 


business is Grocery spot 


voods still 


coimmercial paper. 
PIVESBURGIL. 
there being a 


apparel, though the 


Retail trade is about normal for this 
volume of business in dry goods and wearing 
warm weather has no doubt prevented the 
increase in sales warranted by the unprecedented industrial activity. 


Peealers in all lines are looking forward to a good spring and sum- 


season, 


Lor rl 


mer, and advance orders placed with jobbers are very promising. 
The Westinghouse plants now have the largest payroll on recerd, 
employing 22.000 men, and marked activity is in evidence with all 
other lines of manufacturing. Public improvements will require 
heavy expenditures and indications point to an expansion in build- 
ing operations. February building permits totaled 195 in number, 
to cost STUWIGL. compared with S561.491 for January of this vear 
February, 1912. There is also 
railroads in Allegheny County. The 
continues active, with firms. and the only 
drawback is difficulty in getting shipments from the mills. Window 
elauss jobbers report fair sales. and with the opening of spring, brisk 


and Sacer for 
construction of OG 


under way the 
miles of 
market 


laiaber prices 


conditions are anticipated, with some likelihood of an advance in 


prices, 





SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES 


Fair Progress Reported at Most Centers, with 
Merchants Buying More Liberally 


BALTIMORE.—The volume of orders booked by whoie- 
sale merchants during the week was larger than usual 
at this season and general conditions appear decidedly 
more favorable than for some time past, mercantile coi- 
lections having materially improved. Jobbers and manu- 
facturers of men’s ready-made clothing report a material 
increase in the amount of sales to date as compared with 
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the same period of 1912, with values firm, owing to the 
high cost of material as well as the increased wages paid 
to labor. A decided change for the better is noted by 
wholesale dry goods and notion concerns, owing princi- 
pally to improved collections from country merchants, and 
except in the far South, where a series of bad crops has 
injured retail business, conditions appear very favorable. 
Conditions in the wholesale boot and shoe market are more 
favorable than for some time past, orders placed by out- 
of-town merchants now In the city being of liberal propor- 
tions. Prices have advanced, owing to the higher cost of 
leather and other material, but prospects for the future 
seem bright. The straw hat factories are busy, having 
sold their output for several weeks ahead, and some are 
only accepting duplicate business. Values are very strong, 
the cost of imported straw braids having risen about 10 per 
cent. on an average. ‘The demand for shirt waists and 
women’s underwear has materially improved, and skirt and 
suit factories are also well employed. business in groceries 
and provisions at wholesale, which has been quiet for some 
weeks past, has taken a slight change for the better. Fer- 
tilizer manufacturers are doing a brisk business, the 
approach of spring having stimulated activity, althouen 
values are still unsettled. 

LYNCIIBURG.—Nearly all Wholesale and manu- 
facturing trades show normal activity, and in some lines a substan- 
tial increase in sales for the current season, as compared with last 
year, is noted. 


branches of 


The shoe market continues in a healthy condition 
and business in dry goods is reported ahead of the corresponding 
period last year. Wholesalers of hats and caps also report a large 
volume of sales and there is still a strong demand for lumber. No 
special complaints are made as to collections. 
Winter wheat and rye is good for 


The condition of 
this season, no damage being 
reported because of the open winter. 

NOREPOLIN. 
stimulated 
lines report 


Seasonable 
retail 
normal activity. 


weather during the 
trade to some extent. 


past two weeks 
Wholesale dealers in 4il 
The demand for mill supplies con- 
tinues good. while jobbers of dry goods and notions and wholesale 
grocery and provision dealers find that 
Collections are fair. 

Warm, 


conditions continue quite 
satisfactory, 

ATLANTA. springlike weather continues and 
tions for the new cotton crop are becoming more active. 


prepara- 
Fertiliz- 
ers are moving freely and there is a very fair demand for agrien}- 
tural implements and other plantation supplies. 


There is a food 


demand for mules and prices are firm. Manufacturers of millinery 
report 2a good volume of business and jobbers in that line also note 
an increased spring trade. In dry goods, fair-sized orders are being 
received, while shoe and hat jobbers are busy. 
tically all lines show a= disposition 
Collections are fair. 
rates of Interest. 


Wholesalers in prac 
to serutinize credits carefully. 
The demand for money continues firm at good 
A good business is being developed in this mer- 
ket for women’s ready-to-wear garments and the better quality of 
men’s shirts. while manufacturers of neckwear are receiving numer- 
ous orders. The local demand for brick, cement, paints and other 
builders’ supplies is above the average. A 
in street 


large amount of work 
other municipal weil 
as large building operations, is going on and labor is well employert. 
The country 


improvements and enterprises, as 


banks still show a decided conservatism as to loans 


and retail trade in the rural sections is quiet. 





SOUTHERN STATES 


A Liberal Movement of Staple Commodities and 
Future Prospects Very Encouraging 





ST. LOUIS.—Shipments of footwear for February show 
a gain of 10 per cent. over those of the correspondinz 
month last year; of dry goods, 16; of merchandise, 9; of 
flour, 4; of meats and provisions, 7, and of lumber, 12. 
The gain in bank clearings was 5 per cent. Building per- 
mits were estimated to cost $2,121,693 against 
$1,005,164 for the same month last year, a gain of 111 
per cent. 


issued 


House business in the leading lines of trade con- 
tinues very active, as the attendance of country mer- 
chants from all sections of the country is still large. 
Although their purchases are on a conservative basis, they 
are greater than last year. This is particularly the case 
in dry goods, millinery, clothing, footwear, carpets, rugs, 
hardware and furniture. Fair trading is reported in gro- 
ceries, drug's, woodenware, enamelware and a score or more 
of other wholesale lines. The paper and stationery trade 
shows considerable activity, with firm prices prevailinz. 


Retail trade is only moderately active, being held in check 
by the snow and colder weather, but dealers anticipate 
good business from now on. Manufacturing establish- 
ments in general are fairly well supplied with orders ahead 
and new ones are coming in right along. Collections are 
fair to good. Snow covers the entire district and winter 
wheat is in excellent condition. The grain trade is only 
moderately active, with wheat somewhat scarce. 
Exporters of flour are not doing much. Domestic demand 
is only fairly active. Prices are unchanged. Shipments 
were 82,900 barrels. Spot cotton is somewhat slow at 
steady prices. Pig lead and spelter are in better demand 
at stronger prices. Cattle are active and firm. Receipts 
Sheep are the highest of the year. Lum- 
ber receipts are only moderate and steady. Money is in 
fair demand at 5 to 6 per cent. 

NEW ORLEANS. jobbing interests have found trade 
rather quiet during the past week, though retail stores have been 
conducting a “Style Show.” 
country 


2" od 


of hogs are fair. 


Local 


Which has brought a 
city and materially 

The sugar market has been quict. with 
prices are unchanged. 


number of 
stimulated trade. 
receipts quite limited, but 
The rice market hes ruled steady. with a 
fair movement and no change to prices. There has 
inquiry for clean, but principally in smal) lots. 
Inarket has been active and a number of large 
place. Local financial 
at La Ceiba. Spanish Ilonduras, under the name of 


large 


customers to the 


been a fair 
The real estate 
transfers have taken 
bank 
sanco Atlantida, 
capitalized at S500,000, The money market reflects a fairly active 


interests have recently established a 


demand and funds are ample for requirements. 

MONTGOSMERY.—Favorable weather 
preparations for the coming crop are progressing rapidly. 
report conditions, on the whole, satisfactory. In dry goods, buyers 
show 2 disposition to curtail purchases to actual needs, but jobbers 
are extending their trade territory and sales are ahead of last year. 
The demand for hardware is about the same as a 


conditions still prevail and 


Jobbers 


year ago, but 
more conservatism in extend- 
normai gain and dealers in 
Collections are rather 


sales are slightiy less on account of 
ing credit. 
boots and 


Sales of groceries show a 
report 
slower than last vear. 
LOUISVILLE. 
ingicate that business continues in 
eral hardware a 


. 


shoes steady increases, 
Retail trade is normal. 

Reports from a number of representative houses 
satisfactory volume. In gen- 
fair gain in sales is shown. and machinery and 
boiler makers have been handling some large contracts. Not much 
new business is being received at present, but inquiries are numer- 
ous and are expected = to into orders. Stove and range 
manufacturers did an excellent business in January and February. 


develop 


Stave and cooperage concerns have been doing well, and while con- 
ditions are a little quiet at present. the outlook is considered good. 
Prominent houses in the whiskey trade report gains in January and 
February, but are disposed to discount their prospects on account 
of probable large production. Clothing manufacturers are running 
to full capacity and the outlook seems favorable. 
KNOXVILLE.—Figures for February from all the jobbers show 
a very satistactory business. both on the road and in the house, 
and every line of trade reports sales equal to or ahead of last year. 
On the wiole, buyers are still 
posed to lay 


fecling their way and are not dis- 
in heavier stocks than usual, in spite of the encour- 
aging outlook. Collections are good, considering the bad roads, and 
a special feature is that bills are now being discounted by mer- 
chants who paid very slowly this time last year. The wholesale 
millinery season is now on and the town is full of visiting milliners. 
Mills are all running full and labor is in demand. 
is quiet. as spring buying has not yet become general. 


Retail business 
The weather 
is still favorable for outside work and there is a marked improve- 
ment in real estate transfers. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Increased Demand for Many Kinds of Merchan- 
dise, Owing to Active Employment of Labor 


CHICAGO.-—More wintry weather prevailed, interrupt- 
ing transportation and movements of commodities, but 
farm reports indicate growing preparations for earty 
spring work and there is increased absorption of planta- 
tion needs and machinery, tools and material for addi- 
tions and improvements throughout the agricultural 
region. Winter wheat and rye conditions have been much 
improved by snowfall over a great portion of the grain 
belt. Estimates of farm reserves reflect unusual available 
supplies and may influence extensive liquidation and a 
lower level of values to secure adequate absorption. Gen- 
eral business conditions reflect sustained advance and con- 
fidence in the immediate outlook. Lower temperatures 
stimulated a satisfactory demand in the leading retail lines 
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here and at the interior, causing a notable depletion of 
winter lines, some of which had been slow of sale. The 
general merchandise activities testify to gratifying opera- 
tions in the spring and summer wares, shipments thus far 
being distinctly in excess of those at this time last year. 

The markets continue to be well attended by visiting buyers, and 
their selections and the road and mail orders combined indicate 
encouraging prospects in the prominent branches, especially the 
textiles, millinery, fancy goods, jewelry and silverware, footwear, 
elothing. men’s furnishings, furniture and carpets, knit goods, house 
utensils, sporting goods and food products. The demands have also 
been good in art wares, interior decorations, pianos and organs, 
wines and smokers’ articles. A feature has been recent gain in 
bills discounted by country merchants. Collections mainly con- 
tinue satisfactory. In the leading industries the returns confirm 
progress in production and distribution. New demands aggregate 
increasingly for power, heavy hardware, electric supplies, brass 
work and belting. Woodworking trades run strong in furniture, 
mill work and box material. Lumber arrivals continue cxpanded, 
but the consumption is enlarged and the spring activity is highly 
promising, particularly for building and factory needs. March pay- 
ments through the banks opened in unprecedented volume and the 
demand for money is wider, but choice commercial paper is quoted 
unchanged at 5 per cent. Sales of local securities and bonds were 
moderate. Permits for business structures in February were 54 in 
number and $1,145,265 in value, comparing with 48 and $596,600, 
respectively, in February, 1912. New building this week, $758,550 
in value, compares with $1.306,000 a year ago. Real estate sales 
aggregated $2,092,018 against $3,057,864 in 1912. 

Total movement of grain at this port, 11.524,.200 bushels, coin- 
pares with 16,542,000 bushels last week and 9,550,650 bushels last 
year. Compared with 1912, receipts 5.2. per 
cent. and shipments 42.9 per cent. Flour receipts were 160,000 
barrels against 183,000 barrels last week and 162,846 barrels in 
1912, while shipments were 102,000 barrels against 98,000 barrels 
last week and 127,706 barrels last year. Aggregate receipts of 
cattle, hogs and sheep, 281,165 head, compare with 275.447 head 
last week and 346,002 head in 1912. Hides received, 2,512,000 
pounds, compare with 2,045,000 pounds last week and 3,454,000 
pounds last year. Wool receipts were 275,000 pounds against 
222,000 pounds last week and 169,706 pounds in 1912. Lumber 
receipts, 51,098,000 feet. compare with 54,088,000 feet last week 
and 38,022,000 Tect last year. Other receipts increased in whea*. 
rye, barley, broom corn, cheese and eggs, but decreased in 
oats, seeds, dressed beef, lard, butter, cattle, hogs and sheep. 


increases appear in 


corn, 


CINCINNATI.—Retail trade showed marked improvement during 
the past week and sales were considerably in excess of the same 
period last year. The local leather market displayed increased 
activity. numerous purchases being made for immediate use. Furni- 
ture factories are running full time and the movement of groceries 
is fully up to the average. There is an active demand for spring 
millinery. with many country buyers present and prospects very 
bright. Wholesale notion dealers are busy. Traveling salesme 
are sending in good orders for dry goods and total sales aggregate 
a large amount. Prices are firm and the outlook extremely favor- 
able. Loot and report very satisfactory conditions. 
The flour market is quiet and unsettied, but the wholesale whiskey 
business Offerings in the local leaf tobaeco market were 
lighter and the undertone generally irregular. Sales were mostly 
of medium and lower grades. Building operations are only moder- 
ately active, but prospects appear encouraging. 

CLEVELAND.—General trade, in both whoiesale and retail lines, 
continues satisfactory. Wholesale grocery, hardware. drug, cloth- 
ing and millinery report fully equal to that of 
the same period of a year ago. The continued cold weather has 
benefited retail merchants and clothing. In the first two 
months of this year there was a gain of 81,129,458 in the amount 
of money involved in building operations over the first two months 
of last year, an approximate gain of 63 per cent. TDuilders are 
inclined to credit weather conditions with a share of the increase, 
yet every indication favors a continuation of the present activity. 
There are several big operations under way that will run into mil- 
lions, and builders and officials of the city building department are 
confident that a new record for improvements will be made this 
year. It has been the biggest February of the building department. 
There has been some increase in demand for loans at banks, which 
is not unusual at this time of the vear. 


shoe jobbers 


is good. 


houses business 


shoe 


Collections have improved. 

DAY TON.—tThe local industrial situation is steadily improving. 
The increased activity of all the larger plants and the demand for 
labor has given confidence to merchants. They are quite active in 
preparation for spring business, which is already starting. Dry 
goods and millinery are moving freely at wholesale. The demand 
for hardware and building material continues well above the aver- 
age for this time of the year. Bank clearings show a good average 
and collections are fair. 

TOLEDO.—January and February have shown activity in build- 
ing never before equalled in this city in corresponding months, 
permits issued showing an increase of nearly 200 per cent. over 
the same time in 1912. Jobbing business continues to increase. 
especially in hardware, plumbers’ and mill supplies. Manufacturers 
of cutlery, suits, dresses, ete., are rushed to capacity and the gen- 
eral outlook is good. 


WESTERN STATES 





Confidence Increased by Favorable Weather 
and Liberal Buying for Future Needs Noted 





MINNEAPOLIS.—The movement in all seasonable lines 
of merchandise continues heavy. Jobbers report that for 
the most part there is but little buying by country mer- 
chants for reserve stocks and that orders received are 
mostly to supply current requirements. Collections are 
satisfactory and money easy. Some of the banks report 
a good demand, while others are not so well loaned up. 
Present interest rates are 5 to 6 per cent., with the major- 
ity of loans made at the lower figure. Cold weather has 
checked building operations and caused a slowing down 
somewhat of the lumber movement, but prices hold firm, 
with no indication of going lower. Shipments of lumber 
for the week were 2,144,000 feet against 1,296,000 feet a 
year ago. 

ST. PAUL.—Wholesale business is active, and as compared with 
1912, both January and February show an increased volume of sales 
in practically all lines. Buying for current requirements is quite 
active and there is a good volume of orders placed for future deliv- 
ery. ‘The inereases cover all lines, such as hardware, harness, elee- 
trical supplies, butchers’ supplies, drugs, chemicals and oils. There 
is an active inquiry for dry goods, footwear and wearing apparel of 
all deseription. 

DULUTH.—Jobbing business is generally reported as steady. Ip 
dry goods, and men’s furnishings considerable increase is 
reported in orders for next fall delivery over one year ago. There 
is active demand for hardware and the outlook is fair in building 
and general construction work. Retail fair for this 
season of the year. Loggers are somewhat hampered on account 
of scarcity of labor and as a result operations may be somewhat 
restricted in certain localities, but the general situation with ref- 
erence to lumber is apparently satisfactory. 

LA CROSSE.—Wholesale business continues in steady volume, 
with collections satisfactory and sales running ahead of the same 
period last vear. Clothing manufacturers are receiving good orders 
for future delivery and manufacturers in other report that 
orders are larger than last season. Retail demand for heavy knit 
goods and clothing is light, and some merehants will be obliged 
to carry over a portion of their stocks to next season. In other 
lines business is satisfactory and good prices prevail. 

OMAITA.—Retailers in adjacent territory express satisfaction 
over the recent snow. which has been general in Iowa and Nebraska. 
as it has not only provided protection for the winter wheat. but 
also furnished moisture, and thereby considerably stimulated trade 
in the and rubber lines. Trade conditions generally 
seem to be, satisfactory, current business being good and prices of 
staples strong. 
of fall goods. Colleetions, on the whole. are good. 

KANSAS CITY.—Prevailing conditions among 
goods, clothing, shoes and drugs are favorable and the 


shoes 


business is 


lines 


shoe goods 


Manufacturers in some lines are refusing reorders 


jobbers of dry 
outlook for 
future business seems to be as good as has been previously reported. 
Dry their fall lines already on the 
market and sales for these specialties are at least equal to. if not 
better than, a year ago. 


goods jobbers have some of 


Wholesale grocery houses say that prices 
are still declining, but the volume of trade is about 
of last vear. 


equal to tht 
The recent snows and rains in the territory reached 
by the implement trade of this market have further improved crop 
conditions and in consequence the demand continues brisk. 
in the Mexican markets has suffered some on aceount of the 
tled conditions there, but not sufficiently to materially affect the 
total volume of business. The demand for flour is slow and the 
mills report their output as accumulating to some extent. There 
were 40,300 barrels of flour made during the week as against 39.00 
last week. Prices have declined from 5c. to 10e. on most grades 
and for the present there seems no likelihood of an early advance. 
Because of the decreased receipts of cattle prices advanced and at 
the close quotations were 10c. to higher than last week. 
Receipts of hogs would approximate not more than half those of 
last week and prices at the close showed an advance of 10e. to 1lh5e. 
There were in the neighborhood of 10,000 less sheep received this 
week and the week before and there was a sharp advance of Phe. 


Trade 
UlDST- 


S30¢c. 


to 3hde. 

DENVER.—Retail trade is about normal for this time of the 
year. Clearance sales during the past few weeks have depleted 
stocks to a considerable extent and spring goods are now being 
placed on sale. Wholesale business continues good. Ieavy snows 
during February in the agricultural sections will prove very bene- 
ficial to the farmers, as they place the ground in good condition 
for spring planting. According to the report of the State Com- 
missioner of Mines, the mineral production of Colorado in 1912 
was &38,470,593.30, an increase over 1911 of 8$4.301.414.61.  Dirr- 
ing the month of February 90 building permits were 
Denver, aggregating $213,600. 

SALT LAKE.—Conditions continue quite satisfactory in jobbing 
lines, though heavy snows and storms have interfered with sales to 
some extent. Jobbers in groceries and hardware report a satisfae- 
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tory business and there is a liberal movement of dry goods, notions 
and shoes. Heavy snows the past month assure ample water sup- 
ply for summer and good agricultural prospects for irrigated dis- 
tricts. Retail trade is in only moderately good volume. Merean- 
tile collections are fair. 





ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


Heavy Rains Have Insured Good Crops and 
Prospects are Regarded as Very Favorable 


SAN FRANCISCO.—California has had an open win- 
ter, if the past four months can be so called. It has been 
altogether too open in some respects. The weather man 
at Sacramento says that in that city there were 29 days in 
January and February without a drop of rain—something 
of which there is no previous record of that kind. This 
long drought has since been followed by copious showers— 
altogether too copious for comfort in some parts of the 
State, particularly in some of the southern counties, where 
the rainfall is usually the lightest. The heavy frosts a few 
weeks ago and the heavy rains from the 21st to the 24th 
of February were quite unusual events in that section of 
the State, and while they resulted in some damage, the 
compensation will offset some of the loss. 

General trade in the central and northern portions of the State 
is claimed to be up to the usual average for this season of the 
vear, and, since the recent showers, the outlook for another 
crop year has become much brighter. An event of much importance 
to the California wine trade is the apparent settlement of the coa- 
troversy and competition among the wine which has been 
in force for vears. The leading corporation is reported to 
have vielded to the demands of the wine grape growers and the 
independent wine makers, and the concession will be of great bene- 
fit to all concerned. The wine shipments in January were the 
largest in Some time, aggregating 1,145,000 gallons against T90,000 
gallons for the same month last year. The total this year included 
* 992,000 gallons for domestic Atlantic markets. Money is in good 
supply, the demand fair and rates steady. Mereantile collections, 
however, are somewhat slow. 
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DOMINION OF CANADA 


Present Business Seienadoted by Favorable 
Weather and Outlook Exceptionally Good 


a good attendance at the millinery 
has been good, but in some 
lightly, probably 
goods travelers are 


MONTREAL.—There has been 
openings this week and city buying 
country customers have bought 
extent to the early Easter. Dry 
well as a rule, especially in fall lines. The demand for 
prints is increasing and a large addition to the plant is in course 
of construction at the Magog Mills. All manutlacturers of 
and knitted very busy. In general hardware, paiats, 
good movement. For ealfskins there 
dealers now buying at 17¢. 
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hosiery 
goods are 
glass, ete. there is % 
good demand and prices are advanced, 
for No. 1. Owing to the Lenten local ereen 
hides are light. but have not. stiffened. 
Inanutacturers are busy spring deliveries. In grocerics the 
distribution is of a fair Cured meats are in 
request and firm in price. There is an increasing demand 
for lumber and prices show an upward tendency. The late 
falls have now put the winter roads in the south and southeastern 
districts in much better shape and much deferred hauling of lum- 
ber and country produce is now being done. General collections 
still drag and monetary conditions are unimproved. 
TORONTO.—The wintry weather has benefited heavy lines of dry 
most encouraging. The large 
greatest importance. 
arriving at 
Toronto wil! 
industries 
past few 
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Boot and 


season 
prices shoe 
with 
seasonable volume. 
good 
snow- 


goods and the feeling generally is 
immigration into the country is a factor of the 
Already large numbers from the British Isles are 
Canadian ports. Many will go west, but Montreal and 
get a share. Labor is in very great demand, both in the 
and in agricultural pursuits. The wintry weather of the 
weeks has greatly benefited the lumbermen. Much lumber has been 
gotte n out and the prices are $5 to 86 per thousand feet more then 
a year ago. Building operations are still active and the demand 
for all kinds of material has been good. General trade is satis- 
factory, with the leading lines of merchandise firm. Payments are 
fairly Ilides are dull and easy, while leather rules firm. 
The grain trade has been quiet, with flour and wheat rather easier. 
Dressed hogs are firmer and products generally are higher. Butter 
and eggs are quiet, with the tendency slightly easier. 

ILAMILTON.—Retail trade continues fairly good and the 
able weather has stimulated business in country districts.  LBuiid- 
ing operations for this season of the year are fairly active, permits 
for February being $152,500 as compared with S8120.700 for the 
corresponding month a Collections are reported some- 
what slow. 
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FAILURES IN FEBRUARY 


Liabilities Distorted by a Few Defaults of 
Unusual Size—Decrease in Number 


During February there were 1,454 commercial failures 
reported to R. G. DUN & Co., with an aggregate indebted- 
ness of $28,141,258, this record being much more favor- 
able in point of number than as regards amount, although 
after eliminating three defaults of unusual size the exhibit 
of liabilities is by no means bad. The 1,454 insolvencies 
last month compared with 1,539 in 1912, 1,198 in 1911, 
1,067 in 1910 and 1,105 in 1909. In February, 1908, the 
suspensions numbered 1,621. There were 360 fewer 
defaults in February than in January. The total liabili- 
ties of $28,141,258 compared with $21,477,923 in the same 
period of the previous year, $17,086,471 in 1911, $27,434,- 
829 in 1910, $16,734,813 in 1909 and $27,064,571 in 1908. 
There were 23 failures for $100,000 or more, aggregating 
$17,271,597. Three of these large defaults, including an 
iron and steel concern, a crude rubber concern and a cop- 
per company, totalled $13,000,000. These three failures 
explain the high total of liabilities for the month and 
allowance should be made for this fact in instituting com- 
parisons with previous years. There were, on the other 
hand, 1,431 insolvencies for less than $100,000, involving 
in all $10,869,661, this being considerably under last year 
in both number and amount, while the average liabilities 
of these smaller defaults was only $7,596 per failure 
against $8,947 in 1912, $8,656 in 1911, $8,451 in 1910 and 
$6,879 in 1909. 

The following table shows the total number and the 
total amount of liabilities of commercial failures by 
months during the past three years, the manufacturing 
and trading classes being stated separately: 


Manufacturing. 


—_— Number — =, 

1913. 1912. 1911. 1910, 
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Total Commercial. 
1,663 1,510 $22,972, 769 $19, 770.530 
1,067 238,141.258 21.477.923 
948 21, 763,870 
16 '874, 727 
15,277, 462 
12,847. 711 


-1,814 
1,454 


January . 
February . 


December. 1 "226 18,164,589 

There were only 340 manufacturing failures during 
February, with liabilities of $14,172,504, this record com- 
paring with 387 failures in February, 1912, when the 
amount involved was $11,245,116. There were 12 manu- 
facturing defaults for $100,000 or more, with a total 
indebtedness of $10,756,355. In February, last year, there 
were 16 such defaults, aggregating $6,083,327; in 1911 
there were 13 for $2,870,490 and in 1910 exactly the same 
number, with liabilities of $9,510.000. There were 328 
manufacturing defaults for less than $100,000, the total 
liabilities being $3,416,149 against 371 such failures in 
1912 for $5,161,789. In 1911 there were 272 similar 
defaults, with liabilities of $3,466,107, and 250 in 1910, 
when the indebtedness was $3,310,996. The average lia- 
bilities of the smaller manufacturing failures was only 
$10,410—the lowest amount since 1907, when the record 
was $9,871. 
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Last month’s trading failures numbered 1,064 and LARGE AND SMALL FAILURES—FEBRUARY. 
involved $13,368,419, as compared with 1,092 suspensions . Manufacturing. 

‘ ———-Total-—__. —$100,000 & More— —Under $100,000— 
in 1912 for $8,792,306; 871 in 1911 for $10,010,117; 774 340 “1 its tte 12 $10,756,355 828 $3,416.14 
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Qa: re : a inthte* : maw trad. 906.. 22: 2,768,014 214 1,885,381 
and 9 in 1911, but the total liabilities of these larger trad n5.. 234 1'467 380 27259174 
ing defaults amounted to $6,290,242 as against $1,096,676 > a 


1,416,900 : 2 40,035 
‘ me Sa ; - ee : , 3,376, 9% 1,851,007 
in 1912, $5,861,017 in 1911, $1,067,827 in 1910 and $1,764,- -- 238 a30R, eas ey ta: 
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000 numbered 1,055, as contrasted with 1,085 in 1912 and 1898. 8,630,339 ese 1 244s Ol) (12°47 
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1,163 in 1908, but were larger than in other years. The ere : 
total liabilities of these smaller trading defaults were only = 4213.. $13 368,418 

_ my . r= ROY . ‘ : Pe FOr ‘ ° Qs p c)s 5, (92, 3 
$7,078,176 against $7,695,680 in 1912 and $7,597,143 in = 491? x71 10/010 5 $t7 
1908, and only slightly exceeded the record for 1911, which 1910- 774 6,438,345 
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1910, 1911 and 1912, but somewhat larger than in other  1904.. 73. 5,289,801 4.564.406 

preceding years. 

There were 59 failures among the class embracing 1900 
Ma® . 1899.: 

brokers, transporters and similar concerns, the amount of — 1x93” 

897. 

liabilities being only $600,336 as against 60 such defaults saa 


8. 780,382 
4 394.82 
4,444,873 
— All Commercial. 
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in 1912 for 91,440,501; 42 in 1911 for $7 39,797, and 30 191:3..1,4% 8,141,258 23 17.271 397 431 $10,869.61 $7,596 
suspensions in 1910, with an indebtedness of $8,174,488. saat” B89 214T 7 U2: | , ol ge r$ S947 

° ee < * ‘ ‘ 4 VU 

The record of February failures by occupations shows 1910.. 06 ; 434 82: 0 Ibs SS: , 8 856 002 

Se caaneted ! 4381; 4 9,229, 7 504,002 

that the number of branches in which there were increased 1908 1.6 27.064,5 7 3: 4,488 588 12 576,428 

seprip aap ' ai 1907.. | 83,77 17 907 — 6,v48 550 

liabilities during the month, as compared with last year, 19067 93s 59,61! 4.9195,014 21 5,864 65 

1905. .1,01: 9 780,37 17 $087,138 996 6,693,232 

was slightly less than the number of decreases, indicatiny 19047°1'00: 5.812 55: 8 197/854 OR: 7,614,699 

903 .1,0: 10 907.4; 3,639.14; O16 7,268; 

that outside of the three exceptionally heavy defaults the 1902 2029 —. 143 0! o 504.020 

ure si : . , my - 1901 1.024 11/2<7'21 7,340,169 

failure situation, on the whole, was normal. Of the 15  j909 "3k 31.048 247098 5683 O50 

, : ~ +7 ~ .y ° } ; C1 € = 1*9Y. ° 9 012.607 Sy 5 5Sé ‘ 5,087, "024 

branches of business grouped under the division of manu cons te a see ent } M505: it Pou 08s 

facturers, 7 reported increased liabilities and 8 a smaller  1%97--1, 158 13,672,512 1138 = 8.473,512 
indebtedness. Iron, foundries and nails supplied liabilities Of the 15 divisions in the ieutien class, only 5 reported 
of $7,069,500 against $4,374,159 in 1912. On the other’ increased liabilities during the month. Genera!) stores 
hand, machinery and tools sustained losses of $506,541, showed an indebtedness of $1,579,693 against $1,556,611 
as against $694,001. The liabilities in woolens, carpets in 1912; groceries, meats and fish, $892,141 against $1,021,- 
and knit goods were only $4,000 against $573,952 in 1912. 402, and hotels and restaurants reported $517,709 against 
There was a large falling off in lumber, carpenters and $876,344 last year. Clothing and furnishings reported 
coopers, the record being $857,008 against $1,227,870 in $811,937 against $1,016,546. There were i195 defaults in 
1912. Clothing and millinery reported liabilities of $429,- general stores against 148 a year ago, 243 in groceries, 
160 against $516,181 in 1912, while leather, shoes and har- meats and fish against 195, 41 in hotels and restaurants 
ness made an exhibit of $263,253 against $820,978 in the against 47, and 116 in clothing and furnishings against 

prev.ous year. 102 in 1912. 
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FAILURES BY BRANCHES OF BUSINESS— FEBRUARY. 
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PINOT E. fron, Woolens and Cottons include ail the branches of those manufactures: Machinery includes vehicles, shipbuilding, hardware, 
fixtures, and i:aplem: nis; Lumber includes saw, planing, sash and door mills and furniture; Clothing includes furnishings; Chemicals include 
chemical fertilizer Printing includes books an naps; Leather and Shoes include saddlery, trunks and rubber goods; Lidguers inelude 
Wines, brewers and bottle Glass inc clude s pottery, lime, cement, quarry and stone; General Stores include department stores andl ista’- 
ments: Groceries include creamery, teas and coffees; Hotels include lodging houses and caterers; Dry Goods include curtains and Paperless 
Furniture includes glass and glassware; Hardware includes implemenis and utensils; and Jewelry includes watches and. opit: veods 
Lrokers include agents, commission men, real estate agents, insurance, storage, express, harbor lines, etc.] 
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1,447,415 


O89 ,284 


$1,425,573.518 


1911, 

$70,861,772 
36.552,849 
10,194 559 
15,451,595 
4,004 006 
5,650,721 
4,434,596 
197,919,267 
29,632 505 
93,364,630 


2,335,128 
1,122.061 

941,070 
4 540.974 
1,931,575 


$506 262 64° 


1911. 
$168,003 L57 
64,754 O86 
37,569 776 
37,784,345 
15,610,312 
15,670 344 
21.141,399 
086,346 


5,426,268 
1,834,160 


#388 624,747 
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AN INTERESTING MONETARY SITUATION 


Present Conditions Attract Much Attention— 
Germany Engages Gold at This Center 








When the members of the local Clearing House Associa- 
tion hold less than $3,000,000 in excess of legal require- 
ments, the monetary situation presents features of more 
than ordinary interest. Even to those who have not fol- 
lowed conditions closely, it has been apparent for some 
time past that Europe has been undergoing considerable 
financial strain; yet the fact that New York has relieved 
much of the tension on the other side is a fact not gener- 
ally appreciated. Aside from the £$13,000,vv0 in gold 
which has already been shipped to Paris, this center has 
sent no less than $21,000,000 worth of the precious metal 
to South America for foreign account and it is therefore 
not surprising that the banking returns at this city reflect 
a decidedly weakened position. It is fortunate that no 
excess speculation has arisen to complicate affairs, particu- 
larly as the expansion which has occurred in legitimate 
lines of trade and industry has absorbed an increased 
amount of loanable funds. 
urday revealed a further decline of practically $10,500,000 
in the actual surplus, this striking impairment of condi- 
tion being due to an additional loss of nearly $10,500,000 
in cash holdings, together with an expansion of $11,893,- 
000 and $8,874,000, respectively, in loans and deposits. On 
the corresponding date a year ago actual reserves stood 
at $22,810,000. 

The real feature of the monetary situation this week was 
the German demand for accommodation, and it is interest- 
ing to recall that at the same time a year ago Berlin banks 
were also seeking aid here. In the present instance it is 
understood that German borrowers have had only fair 
success in securing loans at this center, as the terms offered 
have not been entirely attractive to local financial inter- 
ests. The latest available statement of the Reichsbank at 
Berlin showed a falling off of 31,182,000 marks in gold and 
a total decrease of 71,131,000 marks in cash, while loans 
were swelled 115,758,000 marks. The conditions existing 
at the German capital have led to direct withdrawals of 
gold from New York, $500,000 being taken on Friday, 
besides which $200,000 was set aside for export to Belgium. 
Meanwhile, more of the precious metal has been eneaged 
for export to Argentina and on Thursday an additional 
$2,000,000 was taken for shipment to Paris. Strange as 
it may seem, rates for money in the local market showed 
an easier undertone this week, call loans renewing as low 
per cent., although the fixed-date maturities 
advanced somewhat in the !ate transactions. Moreover, 
conditions in the international markets appear to make 
it reasonably certain that relatively firm interest charges 
will prevail for some time to come. 


Call money ranged from 2 to 4% per cent. and the renewal rate 
fell to 2%, per cent. 


as 2% 


the lowest quotation in a number of weeks. 
Time funds were easier early. but advanced somewhat at the end 
of the week. The prevailing range is now 5 per cent. for all periods 
up to five months. Commercial paper is steady on the basis of 5 to 
214 per cent. for best names running six months. 


Foreign Exchange 


Much strength was displayed by foreign exchange this week and 
the market rose above 4.88 for sight drafts, or the highest level 
touched in about three years. The sharp advance in rates was 
chiefly due to firmer discounts in Europe and an easier tendency 
in money locally, while covering of speculative short contracts was 
a contributing influence, Offerings of commercial remittance con- 
tinue light. so that any substantial inquiry for bills has an imme- 
diate effect. The most interesting phase of the present situation 
is the Gerimau demand for funds at this center. which, in view of 
the persistent rise in sterling, foreshadowed the subsequent exports 
of gold to Berlin. Considerable financial strain is being felt at 
that city and gold has been shipped there from London, while on 
Friday S500,.000 worth of the precious metal was withdrawn from 
New York. together with S200,000 in bars for consignment to 
Belgium. Moreover, an additional $5,435,000 in gold is going to 
Argentina on to-day’s steamer and $2,000,000 to Paris, thus rais- 
ing the outgo to the latter quarter to $15.000,000 and to South 
America 821,235,000 since the beginning of the year. The Bank of 
England again reported a falling off in condition on Thursday, 


The bank statement last Sat- 





owing to a further expansion in loans and a moderate loss in 
bullion holdings. Daily closing quotations follow: 

Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. 
Sterling,60 days... 4.8: 4.8335 4.8350 4.8350 
Sterling, sight o 4.8760 4.8775 
Sterling, cable. 4.8840 4.8845 
Berlin, sight...-.-.-.-. b95 3, 9542 
Paris, sigh a 5.17% bd5.174a 

¢ Lesa 3.32. 





517 
a Leas 1-16. b Minus 1.32. 


Domestic Exchange 
Rates on New York: Chicago, par; Boston, par: New 
Orleans, commercial, 50¢c. discount; bank, $1 premium; Savannah, 
buying, 3-16c. discount; selling, par; Cincinnati, par; San Fran- 
cisco, 40c. premium; Charleston, buying, par; selling, 1-10¢. pre- 
mium; St. Louis, 5c. premium bid; 15c. asked. 


Silver Bullion 
Total British exports of silver up to February 20, according to 
Pixley & Abell, were £1.283.400 against £1,689,500 in 1912. India 
received £1,218,400 and China £65.000, while last year £1,289.500 
went to India and £400,000 to China. Daily closing quotations 
follow : 
Wed. 
27.44 


5Y.62 


Thurs. 
27381 
59.37 


Tues. 
27.44 
59 62 


Fri- 
26.94 
53.62 


London Prices, pence..... 27.19 
New York Prices, cents... 59.12 


Foreign Finances 

Another poor statement was issued by the Bank of England on 
Thursday, the ratio of reserve to liabilities declining from 45.61 to 
42.70 per cent., the latter figure comparing with 44.26 per cent. 
on the same date a year ago and being the lowest reported in over 
a decade past. There was a decrease of £641,000 in the total 
reserve and holdings of gold coin and bullion were reduced £252,229, 
while loans expanded £660,000. The leading British institution's 
aggregate reserve is now about £1.500,000 smaller than at this time 
last year and the gold supply is lower by slightly more than that 
amount, whereas the loan account is larger by fully £2,500,000. 
Much interest has centered on financial affairs at Berlin, where the 
monetary strain is rather acute. Gold has been shipped there from 
London and German bankers have been actively bidding for funds 
at New York, although they have not been especially successful in 
securing accommodation, in spite of the high rates of interest 
offered. The Bank of France this week sustained a decline of 
8,612,000 franes in gold, but showed a very heavy contraction in 
loans. At London call money brought 4%, per cent. and open mar- 
ket discounts from 4% to 4 11-16 per cent.; at Paris the private 
charge is still 5% per cent., while Berlin is quoting 5%, per cent. 


New York Bank Statement 

While it was expected that the members of the local Clearing 
Ilouse Association would issue an unfavorable statement last Sat- 
urday, the returns proved even poorer than anticipated. The net 
result of the week’s operations was a further sharp falling off of 
practically $10,500,000 in the actual surplus, which left the total 
held in exeess of legal requirements at only $2.690,250 against 
$22,810,300 on the same date in 1912. One reason for the adverse 
exhibit was found in the preparations for the heavy March inter- 
est and dividend disbursements, while the report was also affected 
by the gold exports, which were not included in the previous weck’s 
statement. owing to the fact that it was published one day in 
advance of the usual time because of the holiday on February 22. 
Last Saturday's returns disclosed a loss of over SS8,600,000 in cash 
holdings and an expansion of $11,895,000 and 8,874,000, respec- 
tively, in loans and deposits. 
a year ago as follows: 


The actual statement compares with 


Week's changes. March 1, 1913. 
$1,978,856,000 
1,823,738! OOO 
46,448,000 
330,758,000 
$2,231,000 


March 2, 1912. 
$2 ,031,740.000 
1,899 620,000 
51,511,000 
371,207,000 
84,776,000 
$8 ,661 ,000 $112,989,000 $455,983,000 
10,483 400 2,690,250 22,810,300 
Average figures of Clearing House members at the close of last 
week were as follows: Loans, $1,963,577,000. a decrease of $15,108,- 
O00; deposits, $1,810,679,000, a decrease of $15,760,000; specie, 
$334.299,000, a $4,131,000; legal tenders, S£1,988,000, a 
loss of $36,000; circulation, $46,441,000, an increase of $102,000. 


po $8,874,000 
Circulation 2. BD, 
aa 

Legal tenders .... 











Total cash 
ee Dec. 


loss of 


Specie Movement 
At this port last week: Silver imports, $58,274; exports, $705,- 
480; gold imports, $145,578; exports, $1,250,000. From Janu- 
ary 1: Silver imports, $2,051,519 5 exports, $10,395,482; gold 
imports, $5.551,559 ; exports, 56.782. 


— ———__- — ee 


HEMP AND JUTE—There was a much better tone to the mar- 
ket for hemp this week, numerous manufacturers being present aad 
appearing more willing to pay ruling prices. Business, however, 
was restricted by the limited volume of suitable offerings, although 
all attractive lots found ready purchasers. Cables report no 
decrease in the strength of the primary markets. Receipts last 
week at Manila were 18,000 bales, with estimates of 22,000 bales 
for this week. Net stocks at Manila are 210,000 bales against 
169.000 bales at this time last year. There is very little sisal on 
the market and business is quiet, with prices nominal. 
tinued steady, although sales were moderate. 


Jute con- 
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FRONT ELEVATION OF THE PROPOSED HEAD HOUSE OF NEW COMMONWEALTH PIER. 


The Maritime and Industrial Development of 
Greater Boston 





What Has Been Done and is Now Being Done to Advance the Metropolis of New England, both 
as a Seaport and as a Manufacturing Center 








By L. M. Norton, 


een by a wide margin the second port of North 

America, is planning to still further enlarge its im- 
portance as a commercial and industrial center, and pres- 
ent activities indicate conclusively that its enterprising 
citizens are fully alive to the possibilities for trade expan- 
sion, both domestic and foreign, that loom large on the 
horizon. 

Large and important enterprises 
increase the facilities of the port. 
are by no means insignificant in their 
for Boston can set down some rather 
figures to its credit. For instance, receipts of coal at this 
amount to between 6,500,000 and 7,000,000 tons a 
classing Boston as one of the greatest coai-receiving 
ports in the world; transatlantic passengers to the num- 
ber of 100,000 arrive at or leave the port annually; 15,000,- 
ooo bushels of grain are handled by the huge elevators at 
the waterfront terminals of the railroads; and 125,000,000 
lbs. of foreign wool are received and forwarded to desti- 
nation. The mechanical facilities for handling coal and 
grain are unsurpassed, and for general cargoes which 
ships’ winches are unable to handle, there are available 
more than a hundred floating derricks, 25 of which are 
able to lift 20 tons or over, and two can lift 70 tons. 
Two of the shipyards have apparatus of 100 tons lifting 
capacity. 


are going forward to 
Even at present these 
extent and capacity, 
impressive port 


port 
year, 


Assistant Editor of the 


Boston “Chamber of Commerce News” 


Three important projects of port development have 
already been determined upon, two of which are in active 
process of construction. The first of these is the con- 
templated installation of a mammoth dry dock, to be the 
largest commercial ship-overhauling plant on this side of 
the Atlantic and for which the Directors of the Port of 
Boston have appropriated $3,000,000. Next in importance 
is the rehabilitation, at a cost of $2,500,000, of the 1,200 
foot granite Commonwealth Pier at South Boston, con- 
structed by the State of Massachusetts several years ago, 
but since fallen into disuse. This vicinity now constantly 
resounds with the throbbing pulse of pile drivers and 
donkey-engines as shift after shift of workmen complete 
their tasks in the work of the preparation for the coming 
of the 17,000 ton steamers “Cincinnati” and “Cleveland” 
of the Hamburg-American Line, which in May will begin 
to use the pier as a terminal for the service that is then to 
be inaugurated between Boston and Hamburg. This 
improvement incidentally involves the erection of a $300.- 
ooo headhouse for the passenger and freight shed. Nearby 
is the third improvement, the massive granite pier recently 
constructed at an outlay of $1,000,000, on which is rapidly 
going forward the work of putting up the $500,000 up-to- 
date concrete buildings that are to comprise the new 
headquarters of the largest center of the fishing industry 
in the United States. When completed these will be only 


THE FORE RIVER SHIPBUILDING PLANT—ONE OF THE LARGEST WATERFRONT INDUSTRIES. 
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exceeded in size by those at Grimsby, England. These 
three major items and a host of minor ones no less 
important in their way, give ample evidence that Boston 
is keeping a watchful eye seaward, and intends to increase 
the maritime prestige which it formerly enjoyed, and 
utilize to the utmost its splendid harbor—than which 
there is none finer in the world, with broad roadsteads 
sheltered from rough water by numerous islands, and 
with wide, safe approaches from the ocean. 

Boston harbor, with its land-locked water area of 46 
square miles, edged by 141 miles of waterfront, has an 
additional advantage in being practically 200 miles nearer 
the western ports of Europe than is any other large 
American port. Three broad ship channels, respectively 
27, 30, and 35 feet deep at low water, lead from the ocean 
to the great natural anchorage basin called President 
Roads. The tide at Boston rises nine and a half feet. 
The main ship channel, recently dredged by the Govern- 
ment to a depth of 35 feet, at an expense of $8,000,000, is 
from 1,200 to 1,500 feet wide for its entire length from 
the the open sea. A Government survey for 
a 40-foot channel from President Roads to Charlestown 


docks to 


were inclined to “let well enough alone.” But there were 
those who believed otherwise, and they got together and 
did something about it. 

The first concrete result of concerted action came in 
1910, when, through the efforts of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, the “harbor line” (beyond which piers cannot 
be constructed) was relocated so as to give more room 
for filling in flats along the shore and creating terminal 
and industrial areas. The Chamber has unremit- 
ting in its efforts to further the development of the 
port. 

In I9I1I a very important step was taken when the 
Massachusetts Legislature adopted a measure strongly 
urged by the business men, creating a separate port 
authority. Up to that time Boston harbor had been 
controlled by a State commission, which had charge of all 
waters and lands in the entire State of Massachusetts. 
The new and separate board, known as the Directors of 
the Port of Boston, has jurisdiction solely over Boston 
harbor. By the law creating the board, it was allowed 
an appropriation of $9,000,000, to be expended in building 
docks and other waterfront improvements. It was _ par- 


been 
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THE SOUTH STATION—THE LARGEST PASSENGER 


Yard, to cost $20,000,000, is provided for in the 
annual appropriation bill of the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee reported last month to the House of Representa- 
For six miles alongside of the 41! miles of wharf 
irontage in the upper harbor the depth of water exceeds 
30 feet at low tide. Trans-shipment direct from railroad 
terminals to vessels is practicable, and is so generally 


Navy 


tives. 


arranged tor that car-floats and lighters are not in great 
demand in Boston harbor. 

s0oston early in the history of the United States was 
its leading port. It was Boston that was selected three- 
‘entury ago, because of its advantage in 
being nearest to Europe, as the American port of the 
first steamers to cross the Atlantic, the “Sirius” and the 
“Great \Vestern,” and they continued to ply between 
it and the English ports for eight years, when New York 
the terminal for the primitive 
maritime prestige of Boston 


quarters of a 


and 
the 


Cunarders 
dimmed for 


became 
the 
time being. 

A few y 


‘ 
\ 
I) 
) 


zens ot | 


Was 


‘ars ago some of the more public-spirited citi- 
that the city 
Sporadic efforts to com- 
made in after- 
dinner speeches. in the daily newspapers, and in political 
haraneues. port facilities was in the 
air, very much “up” in the air to the minds of many, who, 
with old-fashioned New England 


oston became convinced was 


neglecting its 


municate 


opp irtunities. 


this conviction to others were 


Imnmrovement of 


sood conservatism, 


f : 








TERMINAL IN NEW ENGLAND. 


ticularly directed to consider the creation of industrial 
areas in connection with the terminals of both rail and 
steamship lines. 

The first year of service of the Port Directors closed 
in December, 1912. During that period they gave much 
careful study to many important questions preliminary to 
the preparation of a comprehensive plan for deveiopment 
of the harbor as a whole, obviously a matter of great 
importance and one presenting much difhculty, particu- 
larly when it is remembered that such a plan involves a 
the which runs into hundreds of 
millions of dollars, and the developed portion ef which 


waterfront value of 


Preliminary 


is at present entirely in private ownership. 


tentative plans and careful have been 
made by the Port Directors of different portions of the 
waterfront and of the State’s lands on both sides of the 


harbor, with a view to incorporating, among other items 


studies, surveys 


in the geaeral improvement contemplated, deever chan- 
nels, an outer belt line to provide convenient connection 
between all and all 
of the waterfront; an inner belt line or junction railroad 
by tunnels under the between South East 
Boston and under Fort Point Channel, connecting the 
various railroad systems, terminals and piers; a system 


railroads entering Boston portions 


harbor and 


of sidetracks on unused tand bordering on watercourses, 
for the use of manufacturing establishments; and a cheaper 
for industrial plants, the supply to be 


water system 
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derived from the rivers and lakes that are estuaries of 
Boston Bay. 

The establishment of a Boston service by the Hamburg- 
American Line was persistently urged by the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce for more than two years, and 
the activity of the Port Directors in augmenting the 
efforts of the commercial body formed no unimportant 
feature of their first year’s work. They succeeded in 
regaining control of the Commonwealth Pier, which had 
been leased from the State by the New Haven Railroad, 
but wac not employed by it to any great extent, and are 
energetically pushing forward the work of reconstruction, 
so that it may be in readiness for occupancy by the Ham- 
bure-American liners when they arrive in the spring. 
This pier, 1,200 feet long and 400 feet wide, and with 40 
feet of water alongside, is to form the first unit of a 
terminal projected to accommodate steamships of the 
lareest dimensions. The headhouse for Pier 5, as it will 
be known, is to be a two-story building of unique design, 
360 feet long, 100 feet wide and 8o feet high, costing 
$300,000, and will be constructed of either artificial stone 
or limestone. An esplanade 4o feet wide will 
along the entire front of the building at the second story 
the rear of the headhouse freight 
sheds will extend to the end of the pier. Provision will 
be made for the complete separation of light and heavy 
traftic. for a handsome viaduct, to be built at an additional 
cost of $200,000, will lead from Summer street, on which 
is situated the big South railroad terminal, directly to 
the second floor of the headhouse, so that vehicles may 
drive straight into the headhouse and deposit passengers 
On the 
groand floor will be space for four railroad tracks; ample 
provision tor the entrance of freight and express wagons; 


extend 


level. From three 


in the waiting rooms that will be on this floor. 


and offices for railroad and express representatives, immi- 
customs and other officials. 
The new pier for the fishing industry, $1,000,000 for 


eration, 


the construction of which was appropriated by the State 
prior to the creation of the Board of Port 
1.0co feet long, 300 feet wide, and built of granite and con- 
the 
the 
construction, insure 
the handling and storing of the 
fresh tish, which are brought into Boston to the value of 
$6,000,000 annually. 


Directors. 1s 


erected on it by 
Corporation with 
sanitary will 


The buildings being 


ish Market 


CTELE. now 


conform 


) ; 
Be STON 


highest ‘pe of and 


ty 
perfect cleanliness in 


The Port Directors control a very large area of unre- 
claimed tlats on the north side of the harbor. The sum 
ot $3,000,000 has been set aside for their development, 
but no definite plan to this end has yet been adopted. 

The vote of the Port Directors to appropriate $3,000,000 
for the construction of a dry dock, that is to be the largest 
one for commercial purposes in the United States. marked 
the close of the year’s work. The Boston dry dock will 
be built to accommodate steamships 1,000 feet long and 
*120 feet wide. The 50,000-ton “Imperator,” which is to 
make its first voyage from Hamburg in May. measures 
919 feet in length. So it will be seen that Boston will be 
prepared to dry dock even larger craft that may be the 
product of the shipyards in the coming years. Three of 
the important steamship companies, the White Star, the 
Cunard and the Hamburg-American lines, 
to the Port Directors their willingness to guarantee 
$50,000 a year for twenty years, if a dry dock of this 
size is built and approaches to it are made suitable for 
the use of their largest ships. 

It is estimated that the dry dock will be completed in 
about three years. A much larger appropriation than 
that made by the Port Directors would be required but 
for the fact that at the site selected, on the State land 
at South Boston, a natural foundation exists in a ledge 
of solid rock that runs east and west and extends from the 
shore about 1,300 feet. This ledge is about 500 feet wide 
at the widest part and 200 feet at the narrowest, and well 
calculated to sustain the dry dock, which, in its turn, 
will be required to hold up the weight of steamships that 
weigh 50,000 tons or more. P 


have expressed 


What the new dry dock will mean to Boston may 
be inferred from a statement made by the Port Directors 
a year ago. In a report made at that time it was said 
that: “There are regularly running to New York 37 
steamers which cannot be dry docked on the Atlantic 
coast, 89 steamers which cannot be dry docked in any 
commercial dock there, and 19 of those vessels cannot be 
dry docked in the United States at all. In addition to 
these, 6 vessels are under construction for the New York 
trade which must be added to the list of those which can- 
not be dry docked in the United States.” 

An 18-story custom house is now under construction 
on the waterfront, the business of the port having some 
time ago grown too large for the former accommodations. 
The building will be the highest in 
seven stories the limitations 


soston, exceeding by 
placed by the city on the 


height of privately owned structures. 
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PROPOSED TOWER OF THE NEW CUSTOM HOUSE. 


Boston is the chief seaport of New England, and the 
ambitious project of port development which has been 
entered will work to the benefit not of the city 
alone, but of the whole section, thickly planted as it is 
with mills and factories, and producing one-seventh of 
the entire industrial product of the United States, the 
bulk of raw materials for which comes by sea from other 
parts of the world. 

The trade possibilities that the opening of the Panama 
Canal will bring, give further impetus to port develop- 
ment, for New [England much to sell the Latin- 
American republics, and many raw materials to buy from 
them. 


upon 


has 


That Boston is in earnest about the expansion of 
trade with the southern continent is apparent in the prepa- 
rations being made for the three months’ trip to South 
American countries by a number of leading business men, 
under the auspices of the Boston Chamber of Commerce. 
The party will leave Boston early in April, and the trip 
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EDISON GENERATING STATION, SOUTH BOSTON. 


will include visits to the principal cities of Peru, Bolivia, 
Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, and Brazil. 

The year 1912 showed the largest foreign trade at the 
port of Boston of any year save one, 1907, in its history. 
The value of foreign trade at the port of Boston for the 
year ending December 31, 1912, was $216,330,169, of which 
the imports were $150,637,523, and the exports $65,692,640. 
The increase of foreign trade over I91I was $26,754,791, 
or 14 per cent. In the last decade the value of foreign 
trade at this port has increased more than 31 per cent. 

Tonnage arriving at the port of Boston during I9I2 
amounted to 3,061,733 net tons from foreign ports, and 
12,258,030 gross tons from domestic ports. The increase 
in domestic tonnage over IQII was more than 350,000 
gross tons, and there was also an appreciable increase 
in the foreign tonnage. 

Cotton and manufactures thereof, hides and _ skins, 
fibers and vegetable grasses, wool, sugar and chemicals, 
drugs and dyes lead in the list of commodities imported 
at Boston. The principal exports are meat and dairy 
products, leather and manufactures, cotton and manu- 
factures, breadstuffs, and iron and steel manufactures. 

Imports at the port of Boston may well bulk large, 
for great cargoes of raw materials arrive here from all 
parts of the world, destined to be transmuted by the 
alchemy of the mechanical arts into manufactured prod- 
ucts of the mills and factories of New England, including 
the nearly 5,000 industrial establishments of Greater Bos- 
ton—the group of forty or so cities and towns, situated 
within an area of 500 square miles, at no point farther 
from the historic gilded dome of the State House than 
I2 miles, and having municipal Boston as a center. This 
district, which the United States Census officially desig- 
nates as the Boston “industrial district,” ranks fourth 
among the districts of this character in the country, of 
which New York, Chicago and Philadelphia are the 
largest. This industrial district is to all intents and pur- 
poses a unit, and must always be reckoned as such. 

Greater Boston is the center of the great transportation 
systems of New England, in which are invested more 
than $700,000,000, and is covered by a veritable network 
of trolley lines, almost entirely under one management 
and on which one may ride twenty miles for one fare. 
By means of these steam and electric railways, and a 
telephone system arranged on a metropolitan basis, all 
parts of the district are in constant and close communi- 
cation. 

Quality and variety characterize the manufactures of 
Greater Boston, the annual production of which amounts 
to $500,000,000—boots and shoes, leather. rubber goods, 
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MAV#RICK COTTON MILLS, AT EAST BOSTON. 


slaughtering and meat packing, printing and publishing, 
foundry and machine-shop products, wool, clothing, tex- 
tiles, electrical merchandise, chocolate and cocoa prod- 
ucts, confectionery, ship building, iron and steel, sugar 
and molasses refining, watches and machinery—all staple 
industries demanding highly skilled labor, efhcient man- 
agement and sound financing. 

Measured py value of product the most important 
industry in Greater Boston is the manufacture of boots 
and shoes which, together with the auxiliary industries 
devoted to cut stock and findings, sells a product valued 
at . yearly total of more than $84,500,000. Siaughtering 
and meat packing in the district amounts to $34,000,000; 
the electrical industry, $22,000,000; rubber boots and shoes, 
$20,000,000; foundry and machine shop products, $19,500,- 
ooo; leather tanned, curried and finished, $15,000,000; and 
so on down through a list of manufactures, the number 
and variety of which are not exceeded in any other indus- 
trial district of the country. 

The most valuabie industrial resource of Greater Boston 
is its labor supply. The population of Greater Boston 
is nearly 1,500,000, and practically one-seventh of the 
number is engaged in manufacturing. When the manu- 
facturing costs of the ten most important manufacturing 
states were analyzed for the Federal Census of I9I0 it 
was found that Massachusetts showed the highest propor- 
tion paid for wages and was one of the states that showed 
the lowest outlay for miscellaneous operating expenses. 
The artisans of Greater Boston, and for that matter New 
England generally, have come honestly by the skill that 
has gained them an enviable reputation, for, as in the 
German and English industrial communities, industrial 
knowledge and skill have been specialized by handing 
dovn craftsmanship from one generation to another. 

Another industrial asset that Greater Boston possesses 
and which affects manufacturing costs in this district 
favorably, is the abundant water power of the State, 
which means a full and cheap supply of “white coal” to 
keep the machinery in motion. It has been estimated 
by an expert that there is more available power as yet 
unused in Massachusetts than is represented by the total 
power generated by Niagara. , 

Perhaps nothing has ever more sharply accentuated 
Boston’s position as a leading commercial and industrial 
center than the meeting here, in September last, of the 
Fifth International Congress of Chambers of Commerce. 
The world-wide publicity given to that event drew the 
attention of the world to Boston, and the impression 
left on the minds of the 600 or so foreign business men 
who attended as delegates cannot have been other than 
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a vivid and lasting one. They learned to know Boston 
as she is—a live, modern city, progressive and prospering. 
Among other things they acquired knowledge of these 
facts: 
the finest watch factory and the largest candy factory 


in the world; it is the greatest chocolate manufacturing 


city in the country, and the headquarters of the largest 
manufacturer of shoe machinery; it stands first in the 
manufacture of rubber and elastic goods; it has one of 
the greatest ship building plants in America; and, finally, 
it is the leading textile center in the United States and 
ranks as second in the world, for while its factories are 
outside the district, the main offices of most of the large 
New England cotton and woolen mills are in the city. 


MARITIME EXPANSION ALREADY ASSURED 








Hamburg-American Line’s New Boston Service 
Will Greatly Increase the Port’s Tonnage 





By Hugh Bancroft, Chairman of the Board of Port 
Directors 


| HE aroused public interest in the port of Boston 
manifested by the creation of a Board of Port Di- 
rectors and the appropriation by the State of $9,000,000 for 
terminal improvements has served to bring this port 
to the favorable attention of steamship interests. 
Boston’s nearness to Europe gives it an especial advan- 


tage as a port for passenger-carrying steamers. It is 200 
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BOSTON’S OUTLOOK FOR 1913 


The City’s Business Men Now Fully Alive to Its 
Foreign Trade Opportunities 


By Hon. John F. Fitzgerald, Mayor of Boston 
B OSTON begins the year 1913 with all her forces united 

in the task of promoting a genuine program of 
progress for her industrial and commercial future. In 
place of the apathy and indecision which have, for the 
past two generations, retarded Boston’s commercial de- 
velopment, there exists, to-day, a spirit of enthusiastic 
endeavor and hearty co-operation shared alike by State 
and civic authorities, the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Board of Port Directors and other organizations. 

The International Congress of Chambers of Commerce, 
held in Boston last autumn has been a potent factor in 
awakening our merchants and manufacturers to a fuller 
realization of our commercial and industrial possibilities. 
In every direction one sees the promise of a rich future. 
The spirit of achievement and definite purpose is particu- 
larly manifest in the vigorous prosecution by the Board 
of Port Directors of its comprehensive plans for port 
development; in the general awakening among our busi- 
ness men to the opportunities presented in the South 
American trade; appreciation of the enormous 
foreign trade possibilities incident to the opening of the 
Panama Canal; in the promotion of definite plans for the 
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A NOTEWORTHY GREATER BOSTON INDUSTRIAL PLANT—THE WALTHAM WATCH WORKS. 


miles nearer Europe than New York, and this, coupled 
with the nearness of its wharves to the open sea, saves 
nearly a day on each passage. 

The first unit of the new terminal now building includes 
two berths 1,200 feet long, which are the only suitably 
located berths now in preparation on the Atlantic coast 
for the largest ships now building. 

Port 
the construction of a 


As a further means of attracting large ships, the 
have determined 
dry dock large enough to take in any ship built or build- 
allotted $3,000,000 for the and the 
plans are now being prepared. 

The decision of the Hamburg-American Line to occupy 


Directors upon 


ing. have purpose, 


a portion of the new terminal and institute a direct pas- 
senger service from Boston via Channel ports to Ham- 
burg, assigning four of its best boats to the service, 1s 
giving the movement to improve Boston’s steamship con- 
nections a great impetus and is likely to result in other 
similar developments. 


development of the State’s inland waterways; in bring- 
ing the Hamburg-American line of steamers to Boston; 
in plans for the establishment of the Lisbon-Boston and 
the Boston-Norway lines; and in the practical assurance 
of the and lines to South 
American ports. Nowhere throughout the country does 
industrial development y ade- 
quate transportation facilities than in New England. At 


Texas line other steamer 


depend more wholly upon 
the present time our entire railroad transportation sys- 
State Federal 


authorities. and the result of these deliberations must in 


tem is undergoing investigation by and 


the end be beneticial to our industrial welfare. 
Viewed from whatever 1913 is rich 


evident 
accom- 


angle, the year 


with promise for Boston. In the new spirit 


among her business men, in the work already 


lished and under way, in short, in every direction, one 
of a healthy determina- 


can see the unmistakable signs 
tion to make of the coming year one that shall be mem- 


orable in our commercial history. 
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The Cotton Industry of New England 





A General Review of Recent Developments in this Important Industry Tending to Improve 
its Products and Reduce Prices 





By Dr. 


\ HE manufacture of cotton exceeds other industries in 
its general interest, on account of the broad extent 
to which it reaches into the life of everyone, as the use 
of cotton fabrics is universal to all people of this country 
and its application to the arts is general. Millions of peo- 
ple are engaged in the manufacture of cotton goods and 
millions again in the cultivation of the cotton fiber, and 
all industries use manufactured cotton in some form, while 
some of its subsidiary industries are so extensive that they 
would otherwise be classed as leading interests. 

All of the textile materials are to a certain extent 
absorptive of moisture, even from the air, so that they 
contain a material quantity of water, which has been 
bought by weight as fiber. This is a general subject of 
great importance, especially in the case of silk and the 
other valuable fabrics, yet it is only of late that special 
attention has been given to the authoritative examination 
of this moisture in cotton, with an allowance for a certain 
percentage of reabsorption of moisture from the air when 
regained. 

The determination of this moisture in fibers, known as 
conditioning, has been extensively entered into on the other 
side of the Atlantic by laboratories whose reports have 
official standing in the commercial world, but this subject, 
as far as cotton is concerned, has been so slightly consid- 
ered in this country as scarcely to be a live issue. The 
suggestions by the Bureau of Standards at Washington 
and papers before textile organizations are beginning to 
have their effect, however, and plans are now under way 
for amplifying the functions of some of these conditioning 
houses in this country, whose work has been hitherto 
devoted to the more valuable fibers, so that they will be 


WEAVING AND SPINNING ROOMS OF 


C. J. H. Woodbury, Secretary of the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers 


prepared to make investigations on cotton which will be 
authoritative in their results. 

The influence of organizations is exerting excellent 
results, particularly in the modified rules of the Manches- 
ter Cotton Exchange and their relation to transactions in 
cotton upon a net weight basis. The Revised New Eng- 
land Terms for Buying and Selling American Cotton are 
also proving beneficial, as they furnish a standard of such 
transactions wherein disputes may be settled without the 
expense of the law’s vexatious delays, often involving 
trials before juries who know nothing of the material or 
the commercial methods pertaining to the transaction. 

Skill in the manufacture of cotton is developing toward 
utilization of lower grades of the staple in the production 
of goods, although American manufacturers still lack some 
of that skill in blending the different varieties of cotton 
for a distinct purpose which the cotton manufacturers of 
Europe are applying with such excellent results. 

It may not be far amiss to claim that radical improve- 
ments in cotton textile machinery, such as light spindles 
with elastic bearings, enabling them to revolve around the 
combined center of gyration of spindle, bobbin and yarn, 
and the application of frame spindles in place of mules 
for the production of filling yarn, first made nearly 40 
years ago, have been extended to finer counts. These and 
the introduction of automatic looms, which began nearly 
25 years ago, appear to be the only great single im»rove- 
ments in machinery during the last generation; but of 
fully as great value in the aggregate has been the intro- 
duction of numberless minor improvements for inzreasing 
the product and improving the quality of various cotton 
fabrics. 


THE NEW BEDFORD COTTON MILLS. 
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LAWTON MILLS’ PLAINFIELD PLANT. 


For example, the comber, which was originally applied 
to the production of worsted by the separation of long and 
short woolen fibers, was for many years applied only to 
Sea Island cotton for the purpose of producing a line of 
sewing cotton that would meet the demand for a grade 
of cotton thread suitable for sewing machines. Applica- 
tions of the comber have increased until now it is widely 
used, especially since recent improvements have adapted 
it to the shorter staple cotton in the production of fabrics 
of higher grades from cheaper grades of cotton. 

Finishing has been greatly improved during recent 
years in the development of dyeing of better tints and 
fast colors, improvements in bleaching and especially in 
the improvement of the mercerizing process for the 
strengthening of cotton fibers, which dates from 1848, but 
lapsed into disuse for many years. It is now, however, in 
wide application in the treatment of yarns for fabrics 
which retain the advantages of cotton, but in finish rival 
the beauty of silk. 

Especially important has been the artificial humidifi- 
cation of air in mills, with physical advantage, both to the 
health of the operatives and to the methods of manufac- 
turing, so that it is possible to operate cotton mills in dis- 
tricts where atmospheric conditions are naturally 
prohibitive. 

Of later date, the introduction of trained engineering 
skill in mill construction and in subsidiary engineering 
work has accomplished a great deal for the betterment 
of cotton manufacture. The question of better lighting, 
both from larger and higher windows and from skylights, 
which cut out the glare of polarized light from the sky, 
has supplied more sunlight in the daytime; and the illumi- 
nation by electricity at night has been of untold advan- 
tage; and the greater skill in the arrangement of machin- 
ery for the systematic movement of the stock from one 
process to another has made notable economies possible. 

The question of transmission of power has been largely 
solved by the introduction of the electric drive. With con- 
ducters in place of belts and shafting in belt porches, 
which formerly took valuable floor space and interfered 
with systematic arrangement of machinery, the design of 
a cotton mill solely for the purpose of manufacturing 
without this interloper of a belt porch within the mill 
walls has been permitted for the first time. 


NYANZA MILLS, AT WOONSOCKET, R. 1. 
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SOULE MILL, AT NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Oftentimes the success of a cotton mill has been wholly 
due to the superior design or finish of the fabrics produced, 
remarkable progress having been secured by more inteili- 
gent effort in this direction. The improvement in design 
is largely due to the influence of the artistic French nation, 
the better methods of finishing to the thoroughly scientific 
German people, and their effect is seen in the increased 
commercial value of many lines of cotton goods. The pro- 
duction of this class of work has provided a vocation for 
those skilled in the arts of designing and industrial chem- 
istry, and the source from which these artisans are 
obtained is the technical institutions, especially the textile 
schools, whose graduates, when developed by practical 
experience in mills, produce results of great value. 

Whatever may be the skill exercised in the selection of 
the raw material and in its manufacture, the success of a 
mill also depends greatly upon the proper merchandising 
of its product. The abiltiy to fore:ce the trend of fashion 
and of the financial markets calls for a species of genius 
as important as aptitude in manufacturing. Many prob- 
lems are presented in this field, some of which have been 
largely solved within the last year through the standardi- 
zation of commercial methods, which have hitherto been 
frequently individual in method and local in application, 
thus naturally giving rise to misunderstandings and dif- 
ferences between merchants at a distance. A great deal 
has been accomplished by the standardization of sales 
notes through forms which have been drawn up by com- 
mittees of organizations able to furnish the technical infor- 
mation which such papers require. This is supplemented 
by legal skill to contribute the necessary elements in 
regard to what constitutes sale, delivery and other ques- 
tions involved—the result being a precision in all that per- 
tains to the contract selling of yarn or cloth and the avoid- 
ance of litigation. Much has also been done to check the 
evils of cancellation, the provision that orders of certain 
classes shall be upon stationery of the purchaser and 
signed by one authorized to execute checks or other finan- 
cial papers having done a great deal to check this evil. 

The Rules of Arbitration adopted by the Federation of 
Master Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers’ Associations 
in England and on the Continent have provided an equi- 
table means for the adjustment of differences between 
spinning and weaving mills in the sale of their products, 
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COTTON DEPARTMENT AND PRINT WORKS DEPARTMENT, PACIFIC MILLS, LAWRENCE, MASS. 


which, with possible modifications to suit the methods in 
vogue here, may be adopted in this country; and this, 
with the Terms of Buying and Selling Cotton prepared 
by a committee representing various American organiza- 
tions, manufacturers and merchants, already referred to, 
constitute valuable features of progress. 

It is inevitable that differences between buyer and seller 
should occur, but when they can be equitably adjusted 
without recourse to litigation, it must be conceded that it 
is a great step in advance. 

The custom of marketing the product of mills through 
selling agents is largely peculiar to this country, being 
based upon geographical conditions, and the persistence 
with which these methods have endured since the early 
development of cotton mills has proved their necessity. 

These selling houses are an integral part of cotton manu- 
facture to the extent that under American conditions 
they provide a channel for merchandising the output of 
their mills. They are paid a commission for their service 
at a rate which is less than that usually paid for the dis- 
posal of manufactured goods. For this they are obliged 
to maintain large selling establishments in different cen- 
ters of distribution, involving a complete organization, 
including a large corps of traveling salesmen, who thor- 
oughly canvass the whole country. 

While the duties of a selling house differ in various 
establishments and the rate of commission varies accord- 
ingly, these establishments are usually obliged to keep in 
touch with the market, so as to determine the lines of 
goods within the scope of that mill best suited to meet the 
forthcoming demand of trade and of fashion; to attend 
to the orders which are received or solicited for the goods 
in various quarters and in many instances to guarantee 
the payment of those accounts. In all instances the selling 
houses virtually guarantee the accounts, for the incurring 
of many bad sales would inevitably cause the transfer of 
the selling agency to some other house, so that the mill, as 
a manufacturing establishment, is fully protected against 
losses from bad accounts. They generally attend to the 
advertising, which is essential to such an extensive out- 
put, and call the attention of customers to specialties by 
distribution of samples, which is very important, especially 


in the line of fabrics required for the retail trade. They 
must have sufficient commercial prescience to forecast the 
trend of the market, so as to determine the lines of goods 
which a mill shall manufacture, a responsible task which 
those in charge of a mill cannot undertake. 

It is true that some mills are producers of such large 
quantities and varieties of fabrics that they have their own 
selling departments, but their methods are comparable to 
those selling houses whose organizations enable them to 
merchandise the product of a number of mills. 

A consideration of this method of selling textile mill 
products, in comparison with those in England, can only 
be made fairly in the light of the different commercial 
conditions necessarily existing in the two countries. The 
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disposal of a manufactured product in this country, with 
its magnificent distances, involving a demand for various 
lines of fabric for a variety of climates, is a far different 
problem from that in a country whose congested popula- 
tion is confined within more limited boundaries or extends 
to the other extreme of foreign commerce, in which the 
transaction is a local one at the point of shipment. 

In this connection, attention should be called to the 
fact that the general comparison of the cost of American 
fabrics with those of foreign countries often leads to falla- 
cious conclusions on account of the difference in commer- 
cial methods. The price of goods in this country includes 
a great many miscellaneous expenses of delivery, guaran- 
tee and other charges, while in the cost of foreign materi- 
als these enormous miscellaneous expenses are not included 
in the mill charge, but are paid separately by the consignee. 
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The Woolen Industry of New England 





From Half to Two-Thirds of the Woolen Goods of the United States are Made in the Busy 


Factories of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Maine and New Hampshire 





EW ENGLAND has long led in the woolen manu- 
facture of America. When the industrial census of 
1905 was taken it transpired that out of a total capital 
of $370,000,000 invested in the industry, $215,000,000 was 
represented by the 482 mills of the New England States. 
The five years that followed forn, the most prosperous 
period, even allowing for the financial depression of 1907- 
1905, the mills had ever known. In the census of I9I0 
the capital invested in the American wool manufacture is 
set at $506,000,000. Of this presumably New England has 
substantially the same proportion as in 1905. Massachu- 
setts is the foremost manufacturing State, Pennsylvania 
is second, and Rhode Island is third. Connecticut, Maine 
and New Hampshire all possess important wool manufac- 
turing interests. Between one-half and two-thirds of all 
the woolen goods produced in the United States are of 
New England origin. 
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THE WOOD WORSTED MILLS OF THE 


Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey and Ohio all 
hold formidable competitors with the New England mills, 
but the industry is so firmly established in the busy 
little northeast corner of the nation that it will be long 
before its prestige is shaken, however swift the growth 
in the other States may be. The valuable water powers 
of New England were a great factor in the early location 
and development of the industry, and an abundant water 
is still indispensable, even in the modern mills 
driven by steam. Philadelphia, with its wonderful hive 
of factories, large and small, is the chief center of the 
wool manufacture in America. Next comes the relatively 
small city of Lawrence, Massachusetts, where the Ameri- 
can Woolen Company and the Arlington and the Pacific 
Mills have made vast additions to the woolen machinery 
of the country since 1905. 

\When the present industrial regime began, in 1860, one- 
half of the wool manufactures in the United States was 
produced here, and one-half—including practically all the 
ee gage eoods—was imported. The total capital 

American woolen mills in 1860 was only $338,- 
int the total value of the product $73,000,000. 
total capital now, as has been said, is $509,000,000, 
the total annual product $507,000,000. While the 
population of the United States has increased three fold 
since 1860, the woolen manufacture that supplies its cloth- 
and has grown fold. 

No people in the world manufacture and consume so 
much wool for their own use as do the Americans. The 
mills of the country engaged in the production 
of such fabrics as cloths, dress goods, etc., for personal 
wear consumed in the year 1909 no less than 474,000,000 
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By Winthrop L. Marvin, Secretary National Association of Wool Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 


AMERICAN WOOLEN COMPANY, 


pounds of wool, as compared with 380,000,000 pounds in 
1899—an increase of 24 per cent. in the decade, far exceed- 
ing any growth in the population. In that same decade 
the quantity of cotton consumed in the woolen mills was 
considerably lessened, and the amount of shoddy used 
fell off from 68,000,000 to 53,000,000 pounds, “a decrease,” 
says the census report, “all the more significant when the 
growth of the industry (of wool manufacture) is con- 
sidered.” 

Great Britain, with only one-half as many inhabitants, 
has three times as many rag and shoddy machines as 
the United States. The amount of all wool cloth manu- 


factured in American mills is by far the larger part of 
their total productions, and no people in the world are 
so well clothed in honest, durable fabrics as our own. 
Ninety-five per cent. of our people or more are wearing 
the products of American mills. 


In 1860 50 per cent. or 
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AT LAWRENCE, MASS. 





more of the people were wearing the products of Euro- 
pean mills and high-class American-made cloths or 
dress goods were supposed to be exceedingly difficult to 
procure. 

Foreign fabrics are still imported in substantial quan- 
tities; some of these are very fine, high-priced commodt- 
ties. But the total importations of manufactures 
of all kinds last year had a duty-paid value of $27,000,000, 
as compared with an American production of $506,000,000. 
The principal American importer of English fabrics has 
recently declared that: 

“There are no more expert manufacturers anywhere 
than the best of those in this country. They are wonder- 
fully quick to catch ideas, to modify, alter and improve, 
and to meet quickly the ever-changing demands of fash- 
ion and fancy. They produce as great a variety of woolen 
cloths as can be found in the whole of Europe together. 

“The fine and medium grades of woolen cloths made 
here are generally better than those of equal quality to 
be obtained in any other country. American colors are, 
as a rule, better than those of similar foreign made 
The designing talent in America is quite equal to any 1n 
Europe.” It is the opinion of this authority that only the 
small quantity fabrics, bought 
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very of costly “exclusive” 
and worn by the very 
cured from abroad. 
The manufacture has its ful! 
the progressive spirit that of late years has sent all our 
ereat national industries ahead in the their 
operations and the the 
duced. This result has been achieved under the keen and 
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than a thousand separate milis and about a thousand inde- 
pendent managements. No combination or monopoly 
exists. The greatest corporation in the field apparently 
controls not more than one-ninth or one-tenth of the 
total product of the industry. 

The wool manufacture in New England and America 
as an organized industry did not have its beginning until 
after the establishment of the new [federal Government 
in 1789. A household industry had, of course, existed 
earlier among the white settlers of this continent, but it 
was a primitive art. The wool was carded by hand, spun 
in the farmhouse on the spinning wheel and woven on 
the old-fashioned hand loom. Fabrics thus produced had 
the single merit of durability. All the higher-priced and 
more attractive cloths were imported from Europe. As 
was the case with the Slaters in the cotton manufacture, 
the woolen manufacture first established here by 
skilled artisans from Eneland. It is stated that the first 
incorporated woolen factory in the United States was 
erected at the falls of the Parker River in Byfield Parish, 
Newbury, Massachusetts, in June, 1794. The machinery 
for this initial enterprise had been built by English me- 
chanics in Newburyport and the goods produced were 
broadcloths and flannels. The leading spirits in this 
undertaking were the famous Scholfield brothers, Arthur, 
John and James, who had come from Yorkshire to Boston 
in 1793. Under the patronage of Jedediah Morse they set 
up a hand loom and a spinning jenny for temporary use 
in Charlestown, but were recommended by Mr. Morse to 
wealthy men in Newburyport, who raised the funds for 
the organization of their later enterprise. Their carding 
machine was put together in Lord Timothy 
stable at Newburyport—the first carding machine for 
wool erected in the United States. The Byfield factory 
of the Scholfields was quite an ambitious structure for 
the time—three stories high and one hundred feet long. 

The real pioneer enterprise for making woolen goods 
on the factory system had been established in Hartford, 
Connecticut, in 1788, but, though encouraged by Washing: 
ton himself, it proved a failure. In this Hartford factory 
the wool was carded by hand. The Scholfields intro- 
duced the wool manufacture into Connecticut in 1708 
and into Western Massachusetts at Pittsfield in 1S8or. 

All these early manufacturing enterprises had a stren- 
uous fight for existence against the more firmly estab- 
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STREET SCENE IN MILL SECTION OF LAWRENCE. 


The 


them brief and effective protection, and for a while the 


lished manufactures of England. war of ISi2 gave 


But peace in 1815 brought an enor- 
mous influx of low-priced British cloths, and for the time 


business flourished. 


being the native industry was smothered. 
Dr. John L. Hayes, in his treatise on American textile 


machinery, states that “the period of 1830 we may fix 


upon as that of the completed and successful introduction 
of the woolen manufacture in this country, substantially 
with the principal appliances and machinery of the 
present day.” This was the date of the erection of the 
Middlesex Mills at Lowell, of whose history it has been 
said that it “covers the entire life of the successful woolen 
industry in this country.” 

By the year 1840 there were 480 
New England States, and their total annual prod 
valued at $12,959,000—a small amount indeed, vividly sug- 
vesting that these 489 establishments were actually l:ttle 
more than small workshops where only a few people were 


woolen milis in the 
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WORSTED DEPT., PACIFIC MILLS, LAWRENCE. 


employed. In 1850 there were 482 mills in New England, 
with a total annual output of $20.077,000 and in 1860 there 
were 420 mills, with a total annual output of $47.722,000. 

The woolen industry has grown from 1830 to I860, but 
the increase was far from satisfying to patriotic Ameri- 
cans. Worsteds were not produced at all here. The his- 
tory of the woolen industry in the years from 1830 to 
1860, though showing some real expansion, was on the 
whole a history of disappointment and disaster. Mill 
after mill fell into difficulties, changed owners or became 
bankrupt. These vicissitudes brought often acute suffer- 
ing, for in many instances the unsuccessful little woolen 
mills were the sole support of the community in which 
they were established. 

The real development of the wool manufacture in New 
England, as in the country at large, began with the econ- 
omic and political changes that came in with the Civil 
War. When the United States Government sought good 
woolen cloth tor the blue uniforms of the Union armies 
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THE WOOL DISTRICT AT BOSTON. 


it was found that there were not the factities to produce 
the United States. 
called woolen cloths, hastily purchased in Europe, proved 
stuff. Thereupon the American mills 
by large army increase 
their resources, and before the 
manufacturing for two million fighting men, as well as 


fabrics in the Great quantities of so- 


to be worthless 
were encourage: contracts to 
war closed they were 
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for the masses of the people. The 420 woolen mills of 
1860 had grown to 675 in New England in 1870, with 
an output valued at $108,295,000. Woolen manufacturers 
were given adequate protective duties in the revenue 
legislation of the war period and by a subsequent special 
tariff of 1867—the beginning of the present Schedule K. 
The number of mills in New England has not in- 
creased since 1870, but on the contrary has declined to 
482 in 1905. This means, however, not decay but a con- 
solidation into larger and more vigorous establishments. 


The total capital invested in the wool manufacture in 
New England in 1870 was $63,856,000; in 1905 it was 
$215,695,000—an expansion unmatched anywhere else in 


the world. The output of New England woolen factories 





had increased from $108,295,000 in 1870 to $218,108,000 
in 1905—far more than half of all the woolen goods manu- 


factured in America. 

At Lawrence and elsewhere very large modern mills 
have grown up. The Pacific Mills, the Arlington Mills, 
and the Wood Mill of the American Woolen Company 
are among the largest establishments of the kind in tne 
world. The Assabet Mills at Maynard is the largest 
carded woolen plant in America. sut the growth of 
these great concerns has been coincident with the sue- 
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cess of many smaller and well-managed factories. Not 
a few of the woolen mills of New England are now in 
the second or third generation of the same ownership and 
management. The well-administered, progressive small 
mill, run by an individual manufacturer or a partnership, 
still has a recognized place and is still able to command 
a fair share of business and prosperity. 

The larger part of the fabrics produced by the mills 
of New England is undoubtedly composed of worsteds, 
but the carded of late 
favored by fashion and have handsomely held their own. 
All varieties of woolen goods are produced in New Eng- 
The great bulk of this produc- 
which 


woolen mills years have been 


land at the oresent time. 
tion goes into the ready-to-wear garment 
clothes probably 95 per cent. of the American people. 
3ut there are mills in the United States that 
manufacture the very finest and costliest fabrics for the 
high-class merchant tailor trade in which they are steadily 
making headway against their England. 
Some New England mills, like the Pacific and the Arling- 
ton, are distinguished for their immense production of 
dress goods, and lustre fabrics for lining and other uses 
are made at Sanford, Maine, Holyoke, Mass., and Grey- 
R. I. 


trade, 


famous 


competitors in 


stone, 








New England’s Boot and Shoe Industry 





A Review of General Conditions During the Past Year—High Cost of Raw Materials a Domi- 
nant Factor 


By H. R. Kenyon, of the “Weekly Bulletin,” Boston, Mass. 


| HE development of the shoe manufacturing business 
in New England during the past year is hard to 


characterize in any general terms which would apply to 
the whole industry. Different factors govern different 
groups of shoe manufacturers, and there is no wide- 
spread development which can be applied to any large 
number. One conspicuous feature of the largest shoe 
manufacturing business in New England is development 


toward manufacturing more of its supplies, including 
factory supplies, upper and sole leather. At the same 


time this firm is branching out—getting a firmer hold on 
the public, and on retail and wholesale distributing houses. 
While all this is new for this establishment, it is follow- 
ing along the same lines of another large house which 
built the foundation of its success on such a policy nearly 
twenty years ago. 

One tendency of shoe manufacturing this year has been 
to keep the quality up and charge a higher price, due to 


the high cost of leather. Another tendency has been 
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REGAL SHOE FACTORY NO. 1, WHITMAN, MASS. 


to keep the old staple prices and reduce the quality. The 
trade is about evenly divided between these two policies. 

Many of the large concerns are growing conspicuously 
larger, but this has not handicapped the small man who 
has good ability and a fair amount of capital. While 
there are now firms making between 30,000 and 40,000 


pairs of shoes per day, there are also prosperous and very 





able manufacturers who are making only 1,000 to 2,000 
pairs. 

The shoe manufacturing business has always been 
highly organized as compared with other industries. The 


division of labor has been scientilically managed and sys- 
tematized, so that there is not the opportunity for develop- 
ment along the lines of increasing efficiency that exist in 





KEITH CO., “WALK-OVER” FACTORY, CAMPELLO. 


other industries. However, shoe manutacturers 


have been very keen during the past year to adopt meth- 


some 


ods which would increase efficiency and show labor how 
to do a bigger day’s work and get a better day's pay for 
it. 
system to increase quality have been worked Out so as to 
the manufacturer the 
wages of the operative have been materially increased. 


The piece system to increase speed and the bonus 


Save an enormous amount, while 

The price of footwear has been steadily advancing ior 
several months, due to higher leather and findings and 
of This 
make a higher priced shoe than ever and to seek new 


Nearly all manufacturers 


demands labor. has forced manutacturers to 


trade in a great many cases. 
have during the past year raised their lines of shoes at 
it has been harder and harder for the 
manufacturer who has built up his business on a Ine of 
shoes to retail at $2.50 to $3.50 a pair to find leather at 


prices permitting him to keep even near to the old quality. 


least one grade. 


The readjustment of selling prices has been gradual tn 
most cases and it is not felt that the higher level is going 
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EASTBROOK-ANDERSON PLANT, NASHUA, N. dH. 


to retard business a great deal during the coming year. 
It has taken six months or more for shoe buyers to reach 
the point where they feel that further trading around will 
not cause manufacturers to cut prices unless the quality 
of the shoe is made to suffer. There is no question but 
that many buyers have purchased lines at old prices 
where they have not realized that the quality has been 
cheapened and, on the other hand, they have requested 


W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE CO. FACTORIES, BROCKTON. 


the manufacturer to do this so as to give them a shoe they 
could sell at old prices. 

The outlook for the coming year favors continued high 
prices for leather of all kinds. Hides and skins have 
touched new high levels during the past year, and while 
hides are lower to-day than they were a month er six 
weeks ago it must be remembered that the quality is 
much poorer and that hide values are also from two to 
three cents a pound higher this year than they were a 
year ago. The packer hide market has kept more closely 
sold up during the past six months of record high prices 
than ever before. showing that tanners have needed hides 
to work. No not even the greatest bear in the 
market, has felt that tanners were paying the high prices 
without first knowing that they had an outlet for their 
1 ather. 

In the country hide market there 
prices paid than ever before. 


one, 


have been higher 
These are also closely sold 
up. but demand at present is light. 

Domestic caliskins continue firm, although the price 
asked for Chicago city skins is not as high as a few weeks 
Foreign calfskins have held at as high a level as at 
any time during the past few months, so that there can 
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MAIN PLANT OF E. E. TAYLOR CO., BROCKTON. 


be little relief from high prices for calf leather for the 
next few months. 

Goatskins are advancing in price, with the result that 
tanners of glazed kid are forced in turn to get higher 
prices for their product. Glazed kid was the leather that 
many shoe manufacturers turned to to get supplies to 
make a shoe at a price, but even in this line they can no 
longer look for relief and substitutes. There have been 
large quantities of shoes made up during the past few 
months from the low grades of kid. To-day such grades 
are very scarce; in fact, all selections are reported well 
sold up. 

From the foregoing reports covering the raw material 
markets it is not difficult to figure that there will be no 
radical reduction in leather values under an ordinary run 
of business. 

Shoe factories in New England are being operated in 
most cases fairly full and the majority have good orders 





BRANCH FACTORY, TAYLOR CO., NEW BEDFORD. 


on hand. Early orders for shoes for fall and winter have 
been of good volume. Buyers visited the Boston market 
throughout the month of January from all sections of the 
country and the majority were ready to place orders, and 
did so. If it were not for the tariff agitation and the 
uncertainty as to the outcome, the boot and shoe market 
would be considered in a good, healthy condition, with 
the outlook bright for a continued good run of business 
for the next six months at least. 


i7-—-FIRST PLANT, BRIDGEWATER. 
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Worcester—An Ideal Industrial City 





With a Diversity of Interests, but a Unity of Purpose and Civic Spirit, Its Manufacturers and 


Artisans Have Achieved a Commanding Position 





By William J. Conlon, Assistant Secretary of the Worcester Chamber of Commerce, Worcester, Mass. 


4AILE the wave of prosperity which swept this coun- 
try in the very face of a presidential election brought 
joy and business to practically every manufacturing com- 
munity of any size in the United States, it is safe to say 
that none shared more generously or took better advan- 
tage of the good fortune than the city of Worcester, 
Massachusetts. The last six months of I9I12 saw every 
one of Worcester’s hundreds of industrial hives operating 
at full capacity in every department. Train load after 
train load of Worcester products went out daily, yet at 
the beginning of the new year stacks of unfilled orders 
remained. There has been no apparent change in con- 
ditions in the two months which have since elapsed, but 
Worcester manufacturers have yet to obtain a satisfactory 
reason for this sudden resumption of extraordinary good 
times. They have been too busy filling orders to dig 
down into the economics of the question and have come 
to accept the belief that national elections have lost their 
terror. 

Along with this optimistic condition the year has seen 
one of the most healthy expansions of industries in a 
decade. Several of the larger concerns have either fin- 
ished or started substantial additions to their present 
plants. Smaller concerns have taken over additional 
factory room. New factories have been erected by 
investors for other concerns, and there is still a demand 
for more of these modern buildings by the younger manu- 
facturers of this city whose finances, tied up in their 
business, will not permit the heavy expenditures for new 
factories. 

The most marked activity apparent in any one branch 
of trade in this city to-day is in the machine and tool in- 
dustry, of which Worcester is one of the centers of this 
country. Every machine and machine tool manufacturer 
of the city is having difficulty in filling orders and even 
more difficulty in securing enough skilled mechanics to 
keep pace with the rush of business. Every available 
mechanic in Worcester and vicinity has been secured and 
a month ago saw the beginning of a series of advertise- 
ments in principal newspapers of the East to attract the 
mechanics of other States to Worcester with the argu- 
ment of better pay and the cleanest city in the land in 
which to live. 

Worcester is better fortified to grapple with business 
depression—and always has been—than the average 
industrial city. No one industry dominates in this munici- 
pality. It is a city of diversified industries, manufactur: 
ing almost everything from a button to a passenger coach, 
and many of her industries are the largest of their type 
in the world. Other cities specialize in one or a few 
great products. Worcester has legion, a characteristic 
which has made it possible for this city to enjoy an unin- 
terrupted industrial growth for the last century. 

Worcester is the third city of New England in popula- 
tion and the largest manufacturing city in the United 


States not on a waterway. It has a population of 160,120 
(municipal census of 1912), employs 50,000 workmen, a 
great majority of whom are skilled mechanics, and 3,500 
salaried employes. In 1912 its manufactured products 
alone were valued at $150,000,000. 

Worcester owes its prominence to-day to its admirable 
Jocation, in the very heart of New England, with three 
trunk railroads and twenty-five fast freight lines to enable 
its shippers to send out its products and receive their 
supplies in the quickest possible time. It also offers 


NEW WORCESTER UNION PASSENGER STATION. 


another attraction possessed by few cities of this country, 
and that is an abundance of skilled mechanics and experi- 
enced female employes—men and women who command 
and get top-notch wages and give value received for every 
penny. No city in this country employs as many skilled 
mechanics in proportion to its population, nor pays its 
artisans as generously as Worcester. Relations between 
employer and employe have always been cordial. There 
is a co-operative spirit apparent which is not encountered 
in the average American city, and not once in its entire 
history has Worcester faced a serious labor trouble or 
clash between capital and labor. 

These facts alone have brought more than one sound 
industry to this city against competition of the severest 
kind in shape of free buildings, free taxes, bonuses, etc.. 
which other communities have to offer. 

Worcester has been famous for its manufactured wares 
for more than a century. As early as 1800 a group of 
energetic men had begun manufacturing here. Works for 
making potash were established, the distillation of 
for home and export trade was started. An 
had been formed to spin and weave cotton. 
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mill was in operation and a card manufactory started. 
In the next few years these industries were augmented 
by the establishment of carpet and plaid weaving plants, 
cotton cloth mills and an extensive manufacture of tower 
and church clocks. 
In 1812 began the great development of the wire indus- 
Worcester’s greatest single contribution to the indus- 


BANCROFT HOTEL, NOW NEARING COMPLETION. 


trial world, 
employing 


to-day— 
more than 


and its greatest single industry 
8.000 workmen and turning out 
$10,000,000 worth of products annually. 

The tremendous growth and prominence otf 
industrial center to-day 


\V orcesier 
to the 
without egress to tidewatet 
markets by rail, did in their 


assertion of to-day 


as an is due very largely 


work of these pioneers who, 


by boat or to sinall way 


much to establish the vaiue of the that 
“Worcester Made Trade.” 

In addition to its prominence in the wire industry and 
machine held, 


Invites 


and machine tool this city is the home of 


eas 
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the largest manufacturers of 
wheels in the world. It is the 
industry of this country, having one plant where 
employees work under such ideal conditions that the 
concern has international fame. It has several envelope 
factories. one of which alone turns out more than 10,000,- 
000 envelopes daily. It houses the greatest leather belting 


abrasives and grinding 
important center in the 


corset 


plant in the world. The largest rug and carpet mill in 
the world conducted as a private enterprise 1s in Wor- 
cester. lt has one concern that turns out every year the 
greatest variety of weaving machinery in the world with 
a loom for every conceivable fabric. it makes more than 

per cent. of ali the drop forged crank snaits used by 
automobile manuitacturers in this country to-day. Ap- 
proximately 80 per cent. of all bicycle chains used in the 
United States are made here. The largest wire specialty 
plant in this country is located in Worcester, as well 
as one of the largest car building plants in the world. 
It has a card clothing plant, greater than any here or 
abroad. In the manufacture of leather goods this city 
leads with the largest concern engaged in that business 
in this country. If space permitted many more industrial 
facts to show the pre-eminence of this city might be 
given. 

Some idea of the activity of this city in 1912 may be 
secured from the fact that 1,698 building permits were 
issued, calling for construction work aggregating $6,689,- 
goo, against $4,715,867 in I91I—the greatest year in the 
history of the city. 

From a retail standpoint Worcester is 
place in which to do business. Within 25 
city live 450,000 people. Within 50 miles 
3,500,000 people. 

Residents of Worcester are thrifty, and belie 
own banking institutions. Of some 252,000 depositors in 
Worcester banks, 139-452 are Worcester and Worcester 
County people, having an average deposit of $433.03,—one 
of the highest in the country. 

In art, science and education this city has international 
reputation. It is the seat of Clark University and Col- 
lege, Worcester Academy, trade schools for boys and 


an admirable 
miles of this 
are housed 


ve in their 
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girls and lesser institutions of learning, and is the home 
of an art museum ranking third in point of endowment 
among all the museums in the United States. 

In September, 1912, this city was paid the distinguished 
honor of being of the ten principal cities of this 
country to be visited by the foreign delegates to the Fifth 
International Congress of Chambers of Commerce of the 
World. Typical of the opinions of the entire delegation 
was this expression to the writer from one of the 
gates: 

“Larger and 


one 


dele- 
more beautiful cities I have but in 
none have I found such a united people. Your employer 
and your workmen possess that same spirit of loyalty for 
your city. Your people make no idle boast about its 
position. Satisfaction and contentment are apparent on 
all sides. You merge industry with culture and educa- 
tion in that is a revelation to us from foreign 
shores. I can see now why your inland city, without 
a single natura! advantage of waterway, has risen to such 
a commanding position in industry, art, science and learn- 
ing. You single unit 


seen, 


a way 


are as a 
one another.” 


all working in harmony 
with 
As further evidence of the progressiveness of this city 
the Worcester Board of Trade, 
organization for nearly forty 
formed into a Chamber of 
may cover a broader field and in separate bureaus more 
efficiently take care of the traffic, civic, agricultural, 
manufacturing and mercantile affairs of Worcester 


its leading civic 
has 
Commerce. 


and trade 
just been trans- 
that its activities 


years, 
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THE DEPARTURE OF THE HISTORIC STONE FLEET FROM NEW BEDFORD JUST FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
The Closing Incident in the Whaling Industry—The Vessels Were to be Sunk, so as to Blockade Southern Ports. 


New Bedford of the Past and the Present 


A City which has held First Place in Two Great Industries—Once in Whaling, and Now in 
the Manufacture of Fine Cotton Textiles 








By Z. W. Pease, of “The Mercury,” New Bedford, Mass. 


Dagon fifty years ago two fleets of whaleships sailed visible departure. It was as if every shoe factory in 
out of the harbor of New Bedford under circum- Brockton or every steel mill in Pittsburgh was placed on 
stances which constitute one of the most extraordinary inci- wheels one morning and moved from the city, leaving the 
dents in the industrial history of the world. Scores of places they had occupied empty and the employees idle in 
noble vessels, which had made brave voyages to all the the streets, with occupation gone. 
distant seas, had been laden with stone. Holes had been In a general way it had been realized of course that the 
bored in the ships’ bottoms and plugs inserted, to admit whaling industry was on the wane through the discovery 
of ready sinking. The vessels had been bought by the and growing use of petroleum and mineral oils. The whal- 
United States Government and loaded with stone, to be ing industry had been at its height but a few years before. 
sunk at the mouth of the harbors of southern ports, to The ships of the whaling fleet numbered nearly 350 ves- 
prevent blockade-running. sels, valued at $12,000,000, making catches aggregating as 
The wharves were daily crowded with the townspeople, high as $10,000,000 in a single year. The whaleships 
who watched the proceedings with heavy hearts. They would have made a line 10 miles in length. The whale- 
knew that the vessels were departing, never to return, and boats they carried would have extended 6 miles if strung 
that they were witnessing the end of the whaling indus- out in a line and there were 10,000 strong sailors to man 
try, which had been the reliance of the city for many them. 
generations. The citizens knew just what it meant when whaleships 
No industry ever ended more dramatically than the that were lying at the docks three tiers deep were sold for 
whaling industry, in which New Bedford stood proudly — the stone fleet, or “rat-hole squadron,” as it was called, to 
for so many years at the head of all the cities of the world. be scuttled in southern harbors. The fleet was saluted by 
Other industries have waned and gradually disappeared, 34 guns from Fort Taber as it passed out of the bay, and 
but never before had a city seen its foremost industry sail the revenue cutter Varina, with a party of whaling mer- 
forth on the wings of the morning, thus witnessing its chants aboard, escorted the fleet to sea. It was a dispirited 


DOCK SCENE IN THE PALMY DAYS OF WHALING. THE OLD INDUSTRY AND THE NEW. 


For a Mile along the Waterfront the Wharves Were Stored A Waterfront Scene of To-day—Decaying Whaling Ships 
with Casks of Whale Oil. Near Prosperous Modern Factories. 
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GROUP OF NEW BEDFORD COTTON MILLS—THERE ARE APPROXIMATELY 60 OF THESE ALL TOLD. 
The Mills of New Bedford Employ 31,290 Operatives and Comprise 54,522 Looms and 2,956,104 Spindles. 


company who fully appreciated that New Bedford could 
no longer be sustained by the whaling industry that had 
built it. 

Calamities followed fast upon that. The Alabama 
burned some ships. The privateer Shenandoah entered 
Behring Strait in 1865 and burned 25 more. Then, in 1871, 
33 ships were crushed in the Arctic ice, and within a few 
years a score more met a similar fate. 

And now we come to another era, wherein New Bedford 
made the shore her vassal as she had made the sea. The 
suggestion for a new career came in the success of the 
Wamsutta Mill—a cotton mill which was established here 
in the “forties.” Perhaps not another cotton factory on 
the globe has sent the renown of its name into so many 
homes in so many widely separated parts of the world as 
the Wamsutta Mills. Yet when this enterprise was first 
mooted a cotton manufacturer in another city remarked 
that he “would write the history of the Wamsutta Mills 
and put it in his vest pocket.” His waistcoat would now 
wear a bulge that would make him a mark for pickpockets 
if he did so. 

It happened that Dwight Perry, who was from Fair- 
haven, a suburb of New Bedford, had a small cotton mill 
in one of the southern States. Thomas Bennett, Jr., also 
of Fairhaven, was employed in the mill and came to New 
Bedford to raise funds with which to build a mill for 
himself. Joseph Grinnell, of New Bedford, was appealed 
to. Mr. Grinnell at first favored establishing the factory 
in the South, but he finally asked, “Why not locate the 
mill in New Bedford?” and answered the question by 
insisting that it must be in New Bedford if he was to aid 
it. The mill was built, therefore, in New Bedford. The 
original capital was $160,000. This was not raised until 
1846 and the subscriptions were in very small amounts, 
showing they were made to help the scheme along through 
friendship for the proprietors. The capital of the mill is 
now $3,000,000, and it was the success of this enterprise 
which led to the building of other mills 25 years after. 
The Potomska Mills were then built. In 1883 came the 


Grinnell and the Acushnet. Mills continued to be built 
until, in 1909, the building of twelve mills, with a capital 
stock of nearly $12,000,000, constituted the cotton mill 
record of a single year. 

The mills took up the making of fine cotton goods, in 
which New Bedford occupies first place in the cities of the 
United States, making a mile of fine textiles every minute. 
So the clock has twice struck 12 in New Bedford, for it 
has reached first position in two widely separated indus- 
tries within 50 years. It is as the late Thomas B. Reed 
said in reviewing the ability of this typical New England 
city to keep up with a changing world. Alluding to the 
fact that when its sturdy people could no longer roam the 
sea, conquering its hugest monster, they made the 
spindles whirl with successful life on shore, Mr. Reed 
declared, “‘The earth has got to be very shifty to get out 
of the grasp of a people equally at home on land or water.” 

There are now thirty cotton manufacturing corporations 
in New Bedford, with about twice as many mills and a 
capital of $37,126,300—the largest of any city in the 
United States. The number of spindles is 2,956,104, of 
looms 54,522, and the number of employees is 31,290. The 
total payroll of these mills is $10,000,000 annually. 

The year 1912 was one of depression in the fine goods 
industry, and dividends, which aggregated 5.5 per cent. 
in 1911 and 9.59 per cent. in 1910, were curtailed to 4.4 
per cent. on the total capital. The $1,646,750 thus paid 
was not earned, however, but was in large part paid from 
surpluses. The style of women’s dress is partly responsi- 
ble for the temporary dulness; and the increased cost of 
production, resulting from high-priced cotton and an 
advance in wages, curtailed earnings. 

The city is prospering in other directions. The deposits 
and surplus accounts of the two savings banks aggregate 
$30,641,469, while the available banking funds of the 
National banks and the Safe Deposit & Trust Company 
aggregate $14,747,088, making a total of $45,388,557. The 
population of New Bedford is now about 110,000, an 
increase of over 40,000 in six years. 


A MODERN NEW BEDFORD COTTON MILL, TYPICAL OF THE CITY’S FOREMOST INDUSTRY. 
New Bedford is Now the Leading Center in the United States for the Production of Fine Cotton Textiles. 
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REMARKABLE PIG IRON OUTPUT 


February Daily Average Shows Further Increase 
—Railroad Buying Still a Feature 


Pig iron production in this country is still making a 
remarkable record, the output during February amounting 
to 2,586,337 tons against 2,795,331 tons in January, accord- 
ing to the compilation of the Jron Age. The falling off 
in the aggregate turnover last month was obviously due to 
the fact that February contained only 28 days, and it is 
significant that the daily average production was 92,369 
tons against 90,172 in the preceding month. The situation 
in pig iron is rather irregular; more inquiries appear, but 
prices are still tending toward a lower basis. It is 
expected, however, that renewed activity will succeed the 
present jull in demand. In finished lines, the prosperity 
heretofore noted continves to prevail. Railroad buying is 
still the most conspicuous feature and the leading produc- 
ing interests are virtually assured of full operations well 
into the third quarter. Crude steel is in better supply and 
this permits the mills to make more prompt deliveries, yet 
the situation in this respect is by no means entirely satis- 
factory. It is now possible to discern improvement in the 
copper trade, since sales are enlarging and prices are 
firmer. Europe has figured chiefly in the demand, yet 
domestic buying is of fair proportions. 





Pittsburgh and Other Markets 


PirrsBercit.—vThe prominent feature of the market is the con- 
tinued heavy buying by railroad interests, and the leading producers 
are practically assured capacity operations well into the third quar- 
ter. Tressure of business is also emphasized by the fact that agri- 
cultural implement makers have already entered the 
requirements of bars for the vear beginning July 1. 


market for 
Inquiries for 
plates and shapes aggregate a heavy tonnage and line pipe is very 
active, while merehant pipe is in good demand. Finished lines, in 
general, experience active conditions and deliveries of sheets and 
tin plate are now more regular, with a better supply of crude steel 
permitting mills to operate close to capacity. Sheet bars are rather 
searee, but the situation is likely to be easicr by the second quarter. 
Current quotations are practically nominal at S29 for billets and 
$30 for sheet The leading producers still quote steel bars 
at 81.40 and plates at S145, but 
business, and premiums are of frequent occurrence in most finished 
lines, 

$17.25. 


bars, 
shapes and only for specified 
The average price of Bessemer pig iron in February was 
Valley (unchanged from January), while the basie average 
was 816.51, Valley, against 816.25 in January. 
rather quiet and No. 2 is quoted, nominally, at 817.25, 
present lull will likely be succeeded shortly by renewed activity 
and the market has not weakened materially. Consumers of scrap 
material are using up stocks on hand and current business is light, 
but dealers are not quoting under 814.50 for heavy melting steel 
and inquiries indicate substantial requirements in the near future. 
Coke production fell off 9,000 tons for the week, according to the 
Connellsville Courier, but it is noted that the output remains well 
above the average for the last quarter of 1912. Shipments follow 
production closely and the clean-up of surplus stock has materiaily 
strenethened the market. Prompt furnace is held at S2.50 and 
prompt foundry at $3.25 and 835.50, at oven. 

Ciicaco.—Pig iron conditions disclose no specific change and no 
important development as to prices is likely. There are few urgent 
demands in this district and the important consuming interests 
are fully protected as to their needs. The sentiment for easier 
cost is, however, evidently assuming more importance, influenced 
largely by continued weakness in southern outputs. In crude and 
finished steel new demands aggregate a fair tonnage for future 
deliveries. With the supply of pig iron now obtained from Pitts- 
burgh, in addition to that of the local producers, it is now possible 
to draw more extensively upon the capacity of rolling mills pt 
South Chicago and Gary, but while the increase in finished shapes 
is yet slight, aggregate outputs exceed all former records. There 
is further pressure in rails, plates and miscellaneous shapes, and 
the ear service is unusually strained and not entirely as prompt 


Foundry iron is 
Valley. The 


PHILADELPHIA.—The iron and steel market continues rather firm. 
though there is further weakness noted in pig iron. An 
increase is reported in production, but not to any considerable 
extent. and most of the makers have been reducing stocks on hand 
during the past month. There is also some slackening reported in 
the demand for finished products, but mills have such a large vol- 
ume of business on their books that a lessening in the demand has 
not been unwelcome. Railroads continue to buy freely and local 
locomotive manufacturers have received during the past week a 
new contract for 90 locomotives from the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road, at an estimated cost of S2.225,000, besides an order for 5 
locomotives trom the Missouri Pacific. Mills in the structural line 


some 


report increased orders during February as compared with January, 
and a very fair volume of business is noted in bridge work and in 
steel billets. 

CINCINNATI.—-The_ iron 
increase since January and is now in good condition. 
are crowding the furnaces for heavier deliveries. 
have enough iron bought to last them through the present month. 
Structural iron manufacturers are all busy and prospects for a 
good business during the year are bright. 


constantly on the 
(‘onsumers 


business has been 


Some consumers 


SPRING DRY GOODS ACTIVE 


Steady Sales of Wash Fabrics, White Goods, 
Hosiery and Underwear 


Jobbers and retailers of white goods and wash fabrics 
are selling spot goods steadily. Seasonable novelties, like 
ratines, crépes, voiles and piqués, are being sought actively 
and there has been a steadier application on many of the 
staples. Domestics are being purchased from stock for 
short-term delivery. The mills are well engaged ahead 
(from 30 to 60 days, in most instances) and there are no 
accumulations of staple fabrics in first or second hands. 
Wide printed goods are moving better than the narrow 
staples. Novelties in fine printed fabrics are in better 
demand. Bleached cottons rule steady in price, but with 
the demand quiet. Dress ‘ginghams, to sell at the popular 
price of 10c. a yard retail, are behindhand on delivery, 
but the call for the higher-priced fabrics is moderate. 
Heavy colored cottons and duck of all kinds rule firm, 
army duck for Government purposes having been reor- 
dered freely of late under the terms of a contract placed 
some months ago. New export business has been light, 
but shipments last week aggregated 9,000 bales from the 
port of New York, of which 4,000 bales went to China and 
1,100 bales to the East Indies. Sales of print cloths at Fail 
River reached 140,000 pieces for the week, of which 70,000 
were for spot shipment. There has been a good demand 
for spring underwear and hosiery, and duplicate orders 
are being placed at the advances asked. Fall staple 
hosiery is being purchased. The call for union suits in 
knit underwear continues very large. 

WOOLENS AND WORSTEDS.—\In the past week, since the par- 
tial settlement of troubles in the elothing manufacturing 
trade, better demand for stock goods in 
wear agencies and cloths that 
cancellations are 


labor 
there has been a men’s 
were turned into stock because of 
now being They are bringing better 
prices than usual in relation to the rest of the market, as they 
are wanted by many of the concerns that cancelled. Additional 
orders are being received on overcoatings from houses and 
tailors to the trade. Prices on fancy worsteds for fall continue 
irregular and the pressure for cloths is 
worthy. Mills are bringing out 


moved, 


book 


business on these note- 
supplementary lines of cloths for 
fall. In the dress goods markets the important feature was the 
withdrawal of the leading large line of serges and staples, the mills 
having been sold up for fall. Additional business for delivery this 
side of September is impossible. Similar conditions exist in a few 
other large mills, but as a rule there are small concerns open for 
business. Worsted brocades in dress fabrics are wanted and mills 
having jacquard attachments are being offered all the work they 
can handle. There is also an important change noted in the offer- 
ings of a leading mill on dress goods for fall, cloths of the ottoman 
and bedford cord types in poplin weaves being shown. 
the leading dress goods mills are better conditioned as to orders 
than the leading men’s wear mills, but there has been a check to 
the lessening of operations among men’s wear mills since the strike 
settlements began. 

NJ LKS.—Silk piece goods continue in active demand from agents 
and from retailers. Silk pongees are being offered more freely and 
printed silks are selling actively in the retail stores. Ribbons are 
moving much better than a month ago. 

YARNS.—Worsted varns are somewhat irregular in price. Novel- 
ties are very firm, while staples are easy. Cotton yarns have been 
steadier, but spot trading is going on below prices spinners will 
accept for contracts. 


As a whole, 


The Boston Wool Market 


-No material improvement in sales of wool has taken 
place, but manufacturers are making inquiries and there is a more 
cheerful feeling in the trade. Buyers in some instances have 
sought to obtain options on certain desirable stocks, but holders 
are not disposed to give them for any length of time. Owing to 
the firmness of foreign markets, local prices are fairly well main- 
tained. In the West, trading in the new clip makes little progress, 
as buyers and sellers differ as to price. Growers in all cases are 
demanding prices that are considered too high by eastern dealers. 
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HIDES SLIGHTLY IRREGULAR 





Packer Varieties Strong, but Country Hides 
Weak—No Decrease in Strength of Sole 


The hide market this week has been somewhat irregu- 
lar, for while further weakness has been shown in certain 
varieties, other kinds have displayed a stronger tone. In 
the Chicago packer market sales have been made of March 
salting Texas steers from southern points, such as Fort 
Worth, which will show some improvement in hair, at 
17c. for heavy and lightweights and 1612c. for extremes, 
which prices represent an advance of 4c. over sales of 
February-March salting noted a week ago. Other kinds 
of branded hides have also received a fair amount of 
attention, with combination sales of butt brands and Colo- 
rados, together, at 16%c., including salting in some 
instances running back into November. Some heavy native 
cows of October, November and December a were 
sold at the inside quotation price of 16%c., while some 
45 to 55-pound January salting light cows were later 
moved at the same figure. Packer native steers are more 
neglected than any other variety, and while these are 
nominally held at the last selling price of 18c., bids are 
being solicited at 17%c. Country hides continue to show 
weakness, especially on poor quality late receipts, and some 
buffs have been sold at as low as 13°%4¢. The European mar- 
kets continue generally firm and at the monthly auction 
sale in Berlin on Tuesday heavy steers declined 3 per cent., 
medium weight steers were unchanged, cows declined 2 
per cent., bulls advanced 2 per cent., light calfskins 
advanced 2 per cent., medium calfskins advanced 1 per 
cent. and heavy calfskins declined 2 per cent. Latin- 
American dry hides have declined from %e. to le. per 
pound on different varieties, with sales of Puerto Cabellos, 
etc., down to 29'\%c. and Bogotas at 30\e. 

Pronounced strength continues to rule in all 
tanned sole leather, but no further 


into effect on hemlock or 
of about le. per 


bark- 
advances have as yet been nul 
union tannages, although a stiffening up 
pound is noted in certain varieties of oak sole, 
Texas sides and No. 3 scoured 
quantities have not as vet been effected. 
In chrome sole, 
strong in 


varieties of 


such as backs. Sales of sizable 
however, at this increase. 
medium and heavyweights are in good demand and 
price, but 
weight stock in order 
Which is nearly 


some concessions have been made on. light 
to clean up accumulations of this substanee. 
always neglected by buyers. transactions 
are noted in this lightweight chrome sole at cuts of Ve. per foot 
from recent asking rates. In upper leather trade generally rules 
quiet. with prices rather easy and concessions still being noted of 
nc. or so per foot in black calf and 
Where tanners wish to induce 
as tend to accumulate. 
and some large 
are declining to 
active demand, especially for 
the domestic call is reported. 
BOOTS AND SHOLRS.—Manutacturers are 
outlook is becoming cheerful all) around. Most 
have securing higher prices and the 
present rates fully covers the present high cost of leather, 
salers are now giving their chief attention to the 
and while weather conditions of late 
especially in the West. it is believed 
season Will be an unusually good one and wil! offset 
may have resulted in the past few weeks. 
be received in good volume. 
shoes and for 


Some 


chrome sides in instances 
buving of such weights 
Splits are as active and strong as ever 
tanners are hat they 

hook any still in 


falling off in 


erades and 


ghead on these 
orders, 
eXport, 


sold so far 
more Glazed kid is 
although some 
fairly busy and the 
more producers 
basis of 
Whole- 
shipping of 
have not 
that the spring 
Whatever losses 
Mail orders continue to 
particularly for 
medium grades in side 
Shoes patent leather 


been sueceessful in 


spring shoes, 


favorable. 


been 


leather goods, In Women’s 
continues to find favor. 


lines of tabrie 


While button tan calf 


boots and high-grade goods are selling well. 





EUROPE WELL SUPPLIED WITH HIDES 


Decreased Demand from Continental Tanners 
and Easier Foreign Markets Expected 


There are some indications that Europe is commencing to become 
up With hides and that its sharp 
hat appeased, For about three 
been the 

in order 

that An 
previously in this 
threatened 


created 


appetite of late has been 


nonths European tananers 
principal 


TO Secure 


operators in the world’s hide markets and 
Inaterially 

« willing to give. It has 
column how the 


supplies have paid prices thove those 


wrican tanners were been noted 
Turkish-Balkan war and the 
througheut most of 
leather for 


as to materially 


complications continental Europe 


such demand for 


miilitsry 
augment the demand there for hides, 


army shoes and 


acceutrenients 


nen s high-grade calf 


fairly 
European tanners are 


but now that general peace seems to be 
demand has subsided and the 
in their operations. 


Some hide 


doing an international business look ior 
conditions to rule in the large Markets, 
Plate, China, East India. ete.. both 
European and American tanners obtain the bulk of their law 
material outside of their home supplies. slight 
is already noticeable in all of these outside markets. although as 
vet price changes amount to very little 
high level of values prevailing. 


Concerns 
somewhat casier primary 


such as the River from which 


easing off 


Some 


as based on the extremely 


The Boston Market 


business is coming forward in boots 
smipall and inanutacturers 
factories, as a_erule, 





Bostron.—W hile 
and shoes, the quantities called for are 
generally report a quiet market. Tlowever, 
keep well occupied on new and old contracts, and 
considered favorable for a good business in the future. Both upper 
and sole leather continue firm and fairly active. Tanners talk 
higher prices. Receipts of sole are quickly absorbed and there are 
no accumulations in any quarter. Finished leather 
meets with a good demand and there is an active movement in 
all departments. 


some new 


prospects are 


of all kinds 


GOOD GAIN IN BANK EXCHANGES 


Payments through the banks, as reflected by bank exchanees, con- 
tinue in extremely large volume, the total this week at ai] 
cities in the United States aggregating SS.OSS OO5.OSO, oa 
GO per as compared with 

compared with the 
reports increases of 6.2 and 50.0 per cont.. 


lend as 
vain of 
week dast venr and of 
M11. New 
respectively, 


the same 
corresponding 


cent. 

>» per cent. 
York City 
over the two preceding Which is mainiy due to the 
in ordinary commercial and industrial lines of 
volume of transactions in the speculative 
considerable influence on bank clearings, has not been large. The 
exhibit by outside cities is also very favorable, the total 
2 gain of S.4 per cent. over last year and 25.8 per cent. 
years ago. At New Orleans there appears a sharp coutraction and 
at St. Louis a small loss as compared with 1oiv. but 
this the comparison is eminently satisfactory, every city reporting 
larger returns than in either vear., with the gains in many instances 
very pronounced. Among these are Baltimore, with incr 
23.7 and 37.9 per cent. ; Pittsburgh, 19.5 and 51.8; Cleveland, 259 
and 33.5: Chicago. 14.0 and 25.4: Minneapolis, 22.1 and 31.8. and 
Figures for the week and average 


week in 
vears, QevTIVItV 
business, as the 
markets. which exert 
showing 
over Two 


nuside from 


“ses of 


San Francisco, 56.8 and 54.0. | 
daily bank exchanges for March to date and the thre 
imonths are given below for three years: 


previous 


Per Per 
So. Cent. 


Week, 
— 6, ies 
91 0 


March. 9, 1P11. 
Boston ) 
Philadelphia. . 
Balt 
Pittsburgh. ... 
Cincinnati .... 
Cleveland. 
Chicago 
Minneapolis -. 
St. Louis .. 
Kansas City . 
Louisville 
New Orleans. 
San Francisco. 


. . 
~** 
vw ww 


Plant 
—- 
. . 


OOO Wis tim Stowwmy 


84 041,836 
57 494,334 
16,533,205 
19,903,595 
59,057,285 £6,958 822 


178.571,350 $1,087,612.829 
Neo OS 2’208 932.330 2,081,651,553 


Total all .... $3,388,503,680 $3,169,264,382 
AV — — me 
Mar. ug $4 692,000 $528,211,000 
Feb: a 2 ot 000 490,826, 000 
Janua' y AS, 000 512. 242,000 
Decem er B35 ‘oon VOU 495 11 ;000 


is, 160. 386 
44,056,933 


$952 453,630 
1,688,509,745 


$2 640,963 375 


+ "3.9 
+340 











+23.8 
+30 9 


+28.3 


o> 90 


Wom tlnwe 








$471,940,000 +3. l 
492,114,000 3410.3 
510. ,6F0,000 + 7.5 
470,039,000 +14. 3 


_ 
nooner oc 


FEBRUARY CANADIAN FAILURES 


T voonnadal- 
period 


commercial tailures it 
comparison with the saine 
owing to a tew reverses of 


From a numerical standpoint. 
ion of Canada made a favorable 
of recent preceding years, but, OX COT)- 
tional size. the amount of indebtedness involved was the largest 
<inee 1910. Total insolvencies last inonth numbered LoS and sup- 
plied $1.694.719 of liabilities, against 142 for SUGS.02sS in) the 
previous vear; 10S for $560.604 in 1911. and t42 in Plo. wi 
sui of money owed Was S1.789.060. In bebruary. 
156 suspensions for S1L.050 57-4. The 
Was made by the eee 
defaults, involving S92S.S8; 


the vear 


ren the 
1, Toere were 
month 


poorest showing last 


division. which provided 32 


With 2S for STN G.504 th 
preceding. 2G for it. and vo for 
in 1910, the heavy liabilities both this vear and in Tile 
to a few failures of unusual size. In the trading 

bered 102 and the aggregate Indebtedness was SOSGOST. against LOS 
for S$451.454 in 1912. 7S for 
and 115 suspensions in 
The record tor 
for STGI348. The 
io similar nature contributed 
previous vear, 5 in 191t and 2 in Tote 
contrasted with S14.200 in the 
1911 and S19.200 in 1910. 


as compared 


ve  eeenes ill SOG O15 
wine due 


osses nu), 


about the same 
1910. when the 


this branch in february, 1908, 


ANOUnE Two Vears ago, 
SSO Lob. 
defaults 
brokers and cone 


linbilities were 
showed 117 


class embracing agents, Ths ol 


failures as compared with 7 in the 


While the S7Tu.o00 involved 


preceding year, only SpTaoeo in 
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LOWER PRICES FOR WHEAT 


General News Against Values and Sentiment 
Bearish—Other Grains Also Easier 





There was little encouragement for holders of wheat 
options in the general news at the outset this week and 
prices started a decline that subsequently met with little 
interruption. Quotations did not show any particularly 
significant changes, but the undertone of domestic mar- 
kets was distinctly easier and similar conditions prevailed 
abroad. To begin with, the statement of exports from all 
surplus nations last week showed a material expansion, 
offerings increasing nearly 2,000,000 bushels, and visible 
supplies in the United States, exclusive of bonded wheat, 
reflected a slight accumulation, against a falling off of 
about 500,000 bushels at the same time a year ago. The 
total on March 1 was 63,780,000 busheis as compared with 
57,080,009 bushels on the corresponding date of 1912. 
Other depressing factors included continued large receipts 
and a quiet cash demand, coupled with heavy estimates 
of farm reserves and some highly favorable advices from 
winter wheat territory. The weather thus far has been 
seasonable and it is declared in some quarters that the 
outlook for the growing crop is practically the best ever 
noted at this season of the year. 

It is not possible to discern any essential change in the 
flour situation, and as far as the local market is con- 
cerned, trade is merely of a routine character. New busi- 
ness is decidedly light and at other leading centers much 
the same conditions prevail. Sellers, however, profess to 
be more hopeful regarding the outlook, as it is argued 
that buyers cannot defer purchases indefinitely. Produc- 
tion at Minneapolis, Milwaukee and Duluth increased 
slightly to 736 barrels this week against 325,030 in 
the preceding week and 338,995 barrels during the corre- 
sponding period a year ago, according to the Northwester» 
Miller. An easier undertone was apparent in the markets 
for corn, although that cereal displayed more steadiness 
than wheat. Cash values were quiet and lower early, but 
subsequently developed some firmness, and liberal sales 
for export constituted a supporting influence. The domes- 
tic visible supply statement showed a gain of 1,342,000 
bushels, which raised the aggregate to 17,918,000 bushels 
on March 1 against 14,256,000 bushels on the same daze 
of 1912. Prices of oats held fairly well, although some 
pressure was brought to bear by talk of record farm 
reserves. 

Daily closings 


Nor 
doa2,t 


of wheat futures in New York: 
Sat. 
987%, 


U3 


of 


Mon. 
YS ly 
975, 


futures 


Fri. 
98 
O74 


Thurs. 
977. 
973, 

wheat in Chicago: 

Sat. 

9244 

91 

B93, 


of corn 


Wed. 
911, 
90 ln 
&9 Ig 


Fri. 
91% 
9014 


Tues. 
91: 


90% 
89's 


Thurs. 
91 


903, 
89% 


Mon. 
913, 
901g 
8912 


futures in 


J 
Sept. 


Daily closings Chicago: 


Tues. Thurs. 
93" te, 

53 : 53 %8 
541g 547%, 


May delivery .... 

July “ 

Sept. - aS 

Daily closings ‘hiecago: 

Wed. 
34 
34% 
31 


Tues, 
337% 
o4 
3378 


Mon. 
May delivery 34 ‘ 
July “s 34%, 


34 é 
34%% 


o4 


sé 
Ie 


Sept. 


The grain movement each day is given in the following table, with 
the week's total and = similar for 1912. The total for the 
last weeks comparative figures for a 
year ago. for the 
last six vears 


figures 
given, with 
Receipts of grain at western cities since July 1 


is also 


two 


are appended, with similar figures of exports: 
Flour. 
Atlantic 
Exports. 
17,000 
23,000 


———-Wheat- _ 

Vestern Atlantic 

Receipts. Exp rts. 

776,000 628,000 

620.000 238,000 

1,062 ,0°0 170 000 

eee 814,000 55,000 
Wednesday ......... 657,000 51,000 
c.f 594,000 129,000 
4,523 000 
2,°74 679 
9,127,000 
5,325,106 


— —— — Corn— ~ 
Western Atlantic 
Receipts. Exports. 

859,000 163 ,000 
715,000 408,000 
1 055,000 586,000 
160,000 526,000 
902,000 256,000 
750,000 138,000 


24,000 
31,000 
49,000 
54,000 
1938 000 
101,239 
350,000 
120,135 


1,271,009 

468 083 
3,009 000 
1,000,551 


5.250,0C60 
4,314,103 
13,193,000 
10,166,335 


2,377,000 
1,969 447 
5,824,000 
3,308,841 


Tota 


a aa ial 
last year.... 
Two weeks ......... 

> ** Jast year. 
to date 


Ra. O's 2. Gate 


the 
vear 


receipts of wheat for 


IST.1G4.541 a 


The total western crop year 


are LOWTIOBOT aSY. 


hushels against 


in 
in 1908S. Total exports of wheat, flour included, all United 
States ports for the crop year to date are 120,040,085 bushels com- 
pared with 71.690.5S8S9 last year. 54.500,.15S in 1911. 
1910, 107.983.515 in 1900 and 152.449.2209 in 1908S. Atlantic 
? O2O ITY against 2.522.000 last 

exports nothing against + 


from 
$25.9 -023.0050) in 
( NPoO! ™ 

and 
>. 4b dd 


this week were bushels Week 
925.658 a year Pacific 
last week and 250.201 last 


Total western receipts of corn since 


ago. were 
vear. 

July dare 165.250.7735 bush- 
DoT .jo5. 44 a year ago, 140.457.7080 in 1911, LOK 321.652 
in 1910, 99.514.10S in 1900 and Total A\tlan- 
tic Coast exports of corn the to date are 24.z12.812 
bushels compared with 22,005,050 2S8S.099.455 tn 1911, 


18.166.784 in 1910, 1S.522.9509 in 


cls against 
Pee. S.55S8 in 190s. 
for crop 
last vear, 
oo and 55.0905.679 in 10s, 


vyear 


7 om 
Minneapolis Flour Output 
Unsatisfactory but thes 
temporary and it about largely 
Mills are running on about 75 per cent. 
considerably output. Ceren! 


MINNEAPOLIS- conditions prevail, ye 


regarded as merely brougi by a 
fairly well supplied market. 
fall 


uninteresting. 


The Chicago Market 


the 
Rough 


sales below and 


and 
dull 


capacity 


feed are and 


CHicAaco.—The markets for leading breadstuifs became miere 
dull and heavy. 
throughout the 
notably large 
with preceding 


to holders 


weather and “lo corn 
interior interfered 
falling off in 
weeks Developments 
the principal 
heing unprecedentedly large and demand 
export the in 
Farm advices testify to ample protection from more extended snow- 
Soil conditions in the Northwest are 
starting spring 
to be largely exce 
Fie eee 


interrupt 
with 


distinetly 


munication activity and 


there was a crop marketings in ¢eti- 


parison Inainiv were dis- 


couraging of erains. available supilies 


for both domestic Whe 


consumption poorest seen this market this vear. 
fall to winter wheat and rve. 
to the early 
that the area 
Much interest 
authority 


bushels, 
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is given to estimates of 
the 


would 


probability is seeded 
of last 
A) prominent 


LOO, 000.000 


rPeseryres, 


vear. 


+)? 
elt 


remaining quantity of corn 
indicate 47S.000 00) 
than at this time last and fully 
than in the reserve following the high 
The oats reserve is placed at 567,000,000 bushels, the 
recorded and showing about 27T7.000,000° bushels 
The wheat estimated at 
of last vear by 50,000,000 bushels. 
significantly effect 
corroborated the Government this 
period of liquidation appears inevitable. The 
were small in both wheat and corn and at reduced prices. 
tions in the futures with a wider ton- 
dency to lessen the long account. Millers again curtailed the active 
and flour outputs mainly to filling up oid 
directions for which have been obtained slowly. Inquiries 
contain littl encouragement and 
lower quotations for current 


places 
This bushels 
iz 
LOL. 


ever 


vreater vear OC OOO MM bush 


more reeord crop ot 


largest 


over a vear ago. 


reserve. 171.000.0000 Dushels. exceeds that 


The magnitude of these reserves 
sentiment. ond 


week, a 


has a bearish upon Closely 


protracted 
Yes This week 


by figures 
cash sa 
( pera 
conservatively, 


were made 


capacity are coniined 
contracts, 
to future 
insist 
needs. 


as shipments buyers 
positively upon 
Receipts of flour this week were 2.846 barrels less than in 
corresponding week last vear and the declined 
barrels. Aggregate movements of grain tabulated below, 11.524.200 
week and L75.550 
D.UTU.000) bushels. 


More or early 


o- ° 
7. g OOD 


shipments 


>.O17.S00 bushels less than last 
bushels more than 1912. Aggregate receipts. 
4.664.000 bushels under last and 
year. Ageregate shipments, 5.545.200 bushels, were 555.800 bushels 
than last and 1912. 
Comparison of receipts and shipments indicates excess receipts this 
Aggregate 

1.1¢651.00000) In 


bushels, show 


so 
are 


week ISS.550 bushels over ltast 
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stocks in all positions now stead- 
shels more than a 
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stocks this and previous weeks follow : 


Year ago. 
02.4558 
1.005.718 
17.456 
7.015.042 


Previous week. 
26,191 
1.286.749 
4.581 
885 SS 585 
hard, spring... 2390 126,590 
1 Northern ? 360.63 2 387,082 
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?6.191 
1.307.591 
4.581 
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WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS OF COMMODITIES 





Minimum Prices at New York, unless otherwise specified—Corrected each week to Friday 





ARTICLE. | This Week! Last Year ARTICLE. This Week! ARTICLE. This Week/ Last Year 
! 








APPLES: DRUGS—Continued. MOLASSES AND SYRUPS° 
COMIMOR . ccc ccccccccse -- bbl Ni 1g New Orleans, cent. 
> O 4 a2 150 ——— a2 4 
Taw 6 ‘ open kettle 
yoo choice . rgamot.. 6.30 7. Syrup, common....-....... 
Mediu m ” . , ’ at } Da OIL 


S: 
Cocoanut, Cochin 
SUILDING MATERIAL: Cod, domestic 
Brick, Hud. R.,Com....1000 seen Ree 
Cement, Portland, dom. 
Lath, Eastern, woO » 1000 


BURLAP. Tope Oz. 4U in ....yd 
40in. os 


8 oz. 
ump 
COFFEE, No.7 Rio Sal soda, American... 100 Ib 
Saltpetre, crude 
COTTON GOODS: Sarsa arilla, ae th 
Brown sheet’gs, standard. ya Soda 6 
Wide sheetings, 10-4 
Bleached sheetings, st 
Medium 
Seown 4 sheetings, 4-yd .... 
Standard p vas 














p< 





GO = 


bireh 
Opium, rn lots 
Prussiate —. yellow .. a 
Quicksilve - 
Quinine, 100. oz. tins 
Rochelle salts 
Sal ammoniac, lum 


No co 


oon 
Costenessa, ‘sum’ Tr, “white... “ 
Lard, prime, City gal 

extra Be Beaecces speeses 
Linseed, city, raw 
Neatsfoot, prime 


~] 
- 





~ ' 
em Od 


2 

Petroleum, er,, at well... 
Refined, in bb's 

Tank wagon delivery... 
HOSLU, frst Tun 


ie 
ONOIS Heanor oO 


One 





ow 


> i C2 0D ON G=300 S 00 
PS eee 2 





FERTILIZERS: 


Soya Bean 
7 ground, steamed .PER: News sheet ..100 > 
14% am., 60%. bone 3 


3 

Book 
phosphate to Strawboard 
— potash, basis Weeping 


Nriting, 
Nitrate soda, 95% > x 
Print clo Sulphate ammonia PEAS: ase gocher a 


domestic = « .30 , 
D AIRY: “ “ec ‘ ‘ PLATINUM eeececes 0Z 
Butter creamery extras -..Ib |-- ; Sul. potash, basis 90%, 
 -~ dairy. common to fo hi PROVISIONS, Chicago— 
; & patent. new crop. bbl f, liv 100 ib 
West'n factory, firsts .... Win ° 
eese, f. c., —— new.. Spring, clear a. o 
f. c., common to fair 1 5 Winter, “ oo 6 “ 
Sees, nearby, fancy . ~weoay GRAIN: heep, live 100 ib 
Western. firsts Wheat, No.2 red, new cr.. bu . 1.06 rile sides, loose. 
RIED FRUITS: Malt No. 2 mixed sonata 

















ee 























—-, erenenstes, choice, 7U 4 RICE: Domestic, prime.... ib 


cases, i9 Ib |+ 8 Rye. N RUBBER: 
Apricots. Cal. st., boxes... “ ye, No.2 “ : a fine 
Citron, boxe “ 12 Barley, maltin . 


ng 
Cc “ 8 Hay, prime timothy... 100 Ib ‘ ALT: 
Lemon a peel. “ nc long rye, No. 2. 5 No. 1 ..300-ib. bb! 
] 








“ 9 HEM Turk’s Island ....200-lb. bag 


dard 6 Manila, cur. spot Ib SALT FISH 

— 4 = »30- _ 25-lb. box Superior seconds, spot ‘ RT Nerwas No.1, 

Raisins, Ma ae j 

Stetcaksias’ ress en eee: Norway No. 4, 425-450. 
lb 


ott 16 Cod, George 











——. > Branded co ; 14 SILK: Raw (Shanghai) best.1» 
Bo! a 7 : Country, ‘No. 0. 5 steers l 
; - No. 1 cows, heavy “ SPICES: Cloves, Zanzibar. 1b 
No. 1 —_ hides é : ee, 1U5a-1108 on 
I ict dens tines 15 Mac 
No. 1 calfskius ‘ : Gingee, Cochin 
HOPS, N. Y. State, prime... Ib Pepper, —— ae 
0 ' 8 , JUTE, spot, old crop SUGAR 
—— 60” LEATHER Raw Muscovado .... 
Tartaric, crystals Ib : Hemlock sole, B.A., light. Ib 3 2 Retined, crnshec 
Alcohol, 130 proof U.S. whe 6 Non acid, common Standard, «ranu., net. 
ref. wood 95%.-. 
denat 188 proot . 1 
Alkali, 48% 1 b Oil grain, No. 1,6 to 7 oz .. “ 
Alum, lu mp . : Glove grain, No. 1402 sone 
“s Satin .No. 1, large, 4 a pee « 
































_ é Split, Crimpers, No. 1, lt .. * } yson, DET scmtens« 
“s Belting butis, No. 1, ~ = Firsts . 


-i* os LUMBER: cig 

=i) S80 | go |] Saminek Babare pe tooore] 25.50 | 21.00 Boy re—Com., abort. ib 

Bay Rum, Porto Rico ss , . ie pine No.1 barn b 
“ 


Beeswax, white, pure df. of O% 3 ot, 
Bi-Carbonate soda,Am1001b| 1. ; Oa ‘ plain 4x4 —--| “ 
Bi-CromatePotash, Aw ...1b dg & 


2d 
aes powder,over, eunemian” hp 6 to 13 
2d 


um 
100 5 in. W., lsts & pars, renandiing— Com. 
Borax, crystal, in bbl 4 33 Rea Gum, ie. i 0. Mewium 
- & _ J 
Gaiomel Aersan E 90 || Poplar, 1 in. 7 to 17 an, ‘ae 
ay ly foreign, ref’ d, Lets and 2ds ? » aaa 
bbl. White Ash 444 firsts. o TURPENTINE a) 
mE (nge gg Chestnut 4x4 firute . . 2. . Seer ooey 
Castile soap, pure white... * és os press, shop, 1 i 09 VEG ETABLES: 
Castor Oil, No. 1, bbi. lots... Mahog.No.1 com. 1 in..100 ft d 
Spruce, 2x4, 14 ft....1000 ft 
Caustic soda, domestic, rh ; 
6 100 Ib j Cherry pineL, Ltiat ti. Potatuon, State 
a + ge Ib 7 8 Basswood 4x4 firsts.. ’ 4 °.00 Tarn —— aetna 
Cochineal 4 nena ” METALS: 
Cocoa butte ulk Pig iron fdry.No.2. Phila..ton 7.80 WOOL, Philadelvhia: 
Codiiver Oil, Newfounda- basic, valley, furnace .. 2 : Average 1 
bb Bessemer, Pittsburg... “ : Ohio XX 
C t 76 81 gray forge, Pittsburg... ‘“ 3. : 
Cream tartar, 999 : Billets, — Pittsburg... “ . d Medium. 
forging. P ittsburg N. Y. & Michigan— 
open-hearth, Phila $2.00 J Three- e — 
wire rods, Pittsburg ‘ 2 iarter eee 
Steel rails, heavy, at.mill...1 1 1\ Wisconsin " ee 
Iron bars,retin’ »Phil..100 ' 25 Fine. ‘ 
+P Pittsburg e .25 Medium 
— ars); necnnee a 9 9 ——< — ee: : 
oil, refine J nk p 8,Pittsab’g.. ‘ 
Gambier. cube, No. 1 9 9 burg “ 
Selatine. silver . i 
Glycerine, C. P., in bulk .. “ 
Gum—Arabic , firs ta r 
Benzoin, 80 umatra ‘ Wire Nails, Pittab’g .. 
Cut Naila, Pittsburg _. 
Barb Wire, alvan. 
ized, Pittsburg. ..... 
Coke, Conn’ ville atoven. on a tn GOOD 
Furnace, prompt ship’t. “ f tand, ‘oe Wasetee, wee 0Z ya 
Foundry, promptshipt. ‘ ‘ ; 
0. Aluminum, pla (to (ton lots) -Ib 6 oz 0 
' digo, Bengal, low Bi = ew, 38 Fancy cassimere, lu oz... “ 
D , Be Ow grade. ‘ pper, = = 
— e, resublimed 1 i ee SEs 3: | 
odof = - “ 


ee + eC Sweet eeeeee + 
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ignarter blood . 
U tah, Ay ene & Idaho— = 


eRe Oo be 
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53 3 ‘-iuch all- worsted serge. - 
979 ~ — all-worsted Pan. 





eé 


4 Broaucioth, 54-nch as 
3.54 36-inch cotton warp serge “‘ 





a ee eee ree eaeeeaceaeaeee 
Morphin pulk . - OZ 4.95 fay N.Y as 
Nitrate Silver, crystals.... “ 38 Tin plate, N. Y...100 lb. box 
































+ Means advance since last week. — Means decline since last week. Advances 14, declines 4). 
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COTTON MARKET INACTIVE 





No Decisive Trend to Prices—New Crop Prepa- 
rations Well Advanced 


There were no really decisive cevelopments in the ¢ot- 
ton market this week, speculative trading still lacking ani- 
mation and fluctuations again being confined within a gen- 
erally narrow range. Outside interests are not partici- 
pating to any extent and the daily course of quotations is 
governed mainly by the whims of the professional opera- 
tors. Under these conditions moderate advances ani 
declines alternate in monotonous fashion, with prices deriv- 
ing their chief element of support from the rather large 
outstanding short account. Liverpool, however, was a 
sustaining factor in the early dealings—sending over bet- 
ter cables than expected—while some firmness was also 
imparted by the steadiness of spot values at the South. 
On the other hand, depression followed the report that the 
ginning up to the opening of the current month was 14,- 
100,000 bales, including linters—as against previous 
guesses of around 13,600,000 bales—these figures bein’ 
considered relatively bearish and causing quite a little 
selling. Moreover, the weather continued favorable, on the 
whole, and demand for the actual staple is dull, even 
though the spot markets are well maintained. 

In the absence of any significant change in the specu- 
lative situation, attention is being focused more sharply 
on the outlook for the new crop, and thus far prospects 
appear highly promising. Advices from most sections 
indicate that good progress is being made in soil prepara- 
tions and, aside from Tennessee and the Carolinas, farm 
work seems much further advanced than a year ago. It 
is conceded, indeed, that conditions have rarely been more 
auspicious at the opening of a new crop year and it is 
believed that planting operations will commence consider- 
ably earlier than usual. There seems to be some doubt 
that the acreage will be materially enlarged, but more or 
less increase is generally expected, and with plenty of 
moisture in the ground the chances of another big yield 
seem decidedly encouraging. As previously pointed out, 
however, it is much too early to count upon a large pro- 
duction as a certainty, since the weather has more to do 
with determining the size of the crop than anything else 
—a fact which has been demonstrated on many occasions 
in the past. 

SPOT COTTON PRICES. 
Middling uplands. Sat. 
New York, cents 12.70 
New Orleans, cents 12.50 


Savannah, cents............ 12.37 
Liverpool, pence.... os 6.85 


Wed 

12.70 

12.50 12.5 

12.37 : 
683 


Mon. Tues. 
12.70 
12.50 
12.37 


6.82 
Latest statistics of supply and movement of 
compare with earlier dates as follows: 


Thurs 
12.70 


6.81 


American cotton 


Week's 
Decrease. 
95,606 
*10,555 
136,357 
125,831 


Abroad and 


Afloat. 
2,705,004 
2,869,257 4, 
2,440,819 3,746,060 
1,911,217 3,194,582 


0: 
1,306,241 
1,283,365 

* Tncrease. 

From the opening of the crop year to February 28, according to 
statistics compiled by the Financial Chronicle, 11,173.749 bales of 
cotton came into sight against 12.694,.904 bales last and 
10,198,987 bales two years This week port receipts were 

ago and 73.750 bales in 
1911. Takings by northern spinners for the crop year to Febru- 
ary 2S were 1,898,475 bales compared with 1.776.355 bales last year 
and 1,672,748 bales two years ago. Last week's exports to Great 
Britain and the Continent were 117,419 baies against 578,622 the 
same week of 1912, while for the crop year 6,765,968 bales compare 
with 7,985,252 in the previous season. 


A ‘ar 


ago. 





Lynchburg Tobacco Market 





LYNCHBURG.—Sales for week ending February 28 were small, 
offerings amounting to about 392,000 pounds—an increase of about 
7.500 pounds as compared with the previous week. Common and 
medium tobaeceos prevail in the breaks, but a fair proportion of 
good stock is still being offered. Prices hold firm and high on 
desirable grades, while inferior sorts show some little improvement. 
It is estimated that stocks are now practically exhausted, it being 
figured that there will be little left in the hands of farmers after 
April 1. 


STOCKS TEND UPWARD 


Intervals of Reaction, but the General Tendency 
Towards Improvement 


The stock market made further improvement this week, 
but there were intervals of reaction sufficient in extent 
to classify as irregular the movement of prices as a whole. 
There was a generally better feeling in evidence, although 
the optimism was somewhat tempered by the monetary 
outlcok abroad, particularly at Berlin, where the high dis- 
count rates prevailing led to the engagement of gold 
for export to that center. While the greatest activ- 
ity was in United States Steel, Reading and Union Pacific, 
the sharpest fluctuations occurred in some of the usually 
less prominent issues. In the early trading Corn Products 
sold down sharply on the announcement of the Govern- 
ment’s suit against the company, while, on the other hand, 
Interborough-Metropolitan and the other local traction 
issues were notable for their strength. The latter was 
based on the prospective approval of the new subway con- 
tracts by the Public Service Commission, but with the 
occurrence of the latter event there was a general reaction 
in the prices of the shares of the interested companies. 
The tobacco shares came into prominence later, with a 
sharp advance in Liggett & Myers to a new high record 
price on forecasts of the good showing to be made in its 
annual report. American Snuff also scored a notable 
improvement, but the course of prices in American Tobacco 
was sharply downward. International Steam Pump pre- 
ferred and Union Bag & Paper preferred were also par- 
ticularly weak. At one time, New York, New Haven & 
Hartford sold at its lowest price in many years, but later 
recovered some of its loss. American Can continued an 
important market feature, with a heavy tone in evidence 
the greater part of the time. Amalgamated Copper and 
its affiliated issues were especially firm, the improvement 
in the statistical position of the crude metal market abroad 
proving a helpful influence. American Ice was a strony 
feature, with its upward movement based on its business 
prospects for the coming summer. Canadian Pacific was 
strong in the early trading on the improvement at that 
time in the markets abroad, but eased off later, influenced 
by the weakness at Berlin. Good recoveries occurred at 
one time or another in F. W. Woolworth Co., American 
Express and People’s Gas of Chicago. 

Daily transactions in stocks and bonds on the 
Exchange compare with last year as follows: 


New York Stock 


Week Ending 
March 7, 1913. 
Saturday ........ 
Monday 
Tuesday .... 
Wednesday .... 
:: 2 
Friday 


———S tock s—Shares———~ 
This Week. Last Year. 
191,267 
430,72‘ 


_ -—— Bonds — 
This Week. Last Year. 
$964 OOO $1,123,500 
2,151,000 2.110500 
2,138,000 3 050,500 
2,088 .500 2.60 000 
2 S80 500 2 621,000 
1,821,000 2,706,000 


618,493 
487 ,946 


287,071 


1,625,647 2,680,876 $'1,743.000 $13,671,500 


The daily average closing prices for sixty railway. ten industrial 


and five city traction and gas stocks are appended : 


Sat. 
94.51 


Tues Wed 
94.63 


Thurs. Fri. 
94.73 94.35 

77 77.33 

110.73 


Mon. 


Last Year. 
1 19 94.92 


Railway 02. 
Industrial 7617 76.82 77.607 77.11 77.96 
Gas and Traction. 111.31 110.75 111.12 111.00 11170 

QATLROAD AND MISCELLANEOUS BONDS. 


traction in the 


77.44 
111.48 
There was a con 
volume of trading in railroad and miscellaneous 
bonds this week, although activity was maintained in the converti- 


ble and local traction groups. soth these classes of issues were 


first-named reflecting the improvement in the stock 
while the local traction securities were benetited by the 
connection with the new subways. New York 
Railways adjustment 5s were the most active. but there was also 
volume of trading in Interborough-Metropolitan 4145s. 
Among the convertible Atchison 4s of 1960, Baltimore «*& 
Ohio 414s, Brooklyn Rapid Transit 4s and Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul 414s were most prominent. Other features of the markt 
were Chicago, Burlington & Quincy joint 4s, Reading general fs, 
United States Steel 5s and Wabash refunding 4s. 

GOVERNMENT AND STATE BONDS.—tThe sales of Government 
bonds on the New York Stock Exchange included among United 
States issues, 4s, coupon, at 11376, and 2s, registered, at 10's, 
and among foreign issues, Argentine 5s at 9854 to 981!2: Chinese 
hs at S86: Dominican Republic 5s at 100%: Japanese +4!os at 
SS: second series at 867%. and 4s at S05. In State securities, 
New York Canal 4s of 1962 sold at 101%x. 


strong, the 
division, 
developments in 


a good 


issues, 
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NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 





Weekly and Yearly Record of Seales and Bonds 





STOCKS 








Adams Express | 
Amalgamated Copver...---./ 
— Ag’l Chemica!) 

do 





aaaiees Express 

American Hide & Leather... 
do pref 

American Ice Securities... 

=a Linseed 





o pre 
American Smelters pref 8.. 
one Smelting & Kef. 





do pre 
American Steel Founaries. 
amarioes Sugar Ref 

do pre ee 
Rd ans Tei & Cable. 
american Tel & Tel 
American a 

do pret ne a 
American Water Wks pref. 
americaL Wouie 

pref 





x 
Am Writing Pag on Ag = 


Atch, Tov & Santa Fe 
do pref 

Atlantic Coast Line 

_—— Locomotive 














B A. yen ning 
Bothichem Steel 
do pref 
Brooklyn Kapid Transit .... 
Brooklyn Union Gas........!+ 
ag _ & Ry Sec... 
Butteri 
California Petssionm 
do prei 


Case (J 1) Co pref 
a Leather. 




















* 
Central EB R of N lew Jersey. 
exk 


Chesapeake & (¢ 
eo & A ing 











do pref n 
— Mil: & St Paul 


ef 
—— & Northwestern... 








*x 
= st P. M & Omaha.. 





ae ne Cin. Chic & St L.. 
oD 
Oplorao Fuel & lron 


Coiorado Southern eeeeeeeees ' 
do let pref ‘ 
do 2d pref 

Consolidated Gas on 

oes ~~ oe eter Co.. 

0 




















Cuban American Sugar pref 
Deere & Co pref 
Delawareé& Hudson 
Delaware, Lack & Western 
ey & Rio Grand 





do pre 
Detroit United Railways .. 
— . Securities 
—, A 








do pref 7 
Du P de N Powder Co pref. | 
Duluth Superior T ract.on. .| .| 

do an 











40 lat pret 
do 2d p 





oO pref * 
Chicago — Weat’n new..!« 


\* 3 
eo ans & Smelting |* * 
; « 37 





at eee | 
ae Motors 


ref 

Goldticid Consolidated 
Goodrich (B F) Co 

do pref 
Great Nerthern pret.... 
Great Northerp re Ctfs 
Guggenheim Exploration... 
a + ctric Ry, L&P 

do pre 


* GQly 


Helwe (Geo W) as cael *170 


do pret. — 
Homestake Mining. 
[ilinois Central 
Inspiration Cons Copper 
Interborough- -Metropolitan. | 
ov 
I nter. Agricultural | 





+t Week. | 


tt Year 1913. 








High 


Low 





5 


57 


2314 
24 


1138 
lls: 
66 
14U 
294 
106 
99 
i3 
sl 
32 ») 
41 
120 


1U2 
53 


41 


137 


31 
06 
386 


103° 


3i 
116 
145 
133 
186 


150 


v4 
41 
59 
33 


i 


17 
79 
77 
QU 
100 
167 
445 











19 


vo 
DU2 
Sd 
Yb44 val 
| 136%, Jan 6 | 
467g Jan 3l | 
12944 Jan 30 | 
56% Jan 2 | 
116% Jan 21 | 
45%, Jan 6 | 
Jau Z | 
294 Ja.l13 | 
10344 Ja:156 | 


732 


106: 
433° 


1 Jab 
925, Jan 9 


150 Jan 29 
| 802%, Jan 


Jan 
Jé ‘an 


} 
1/140 Jan 22 
6534 Keb 25 


4644 Jan 17 | 
97% Jan 15 | 


130 
1132 Jan 14 


33 Jan 2 | 


1, Feol0 
%4 Jab ZU 


Jan 31 
53 Jab 25 
13 Jan oV 

Jau 3 
34 Jab 1U 
'g Jc 27 

Jan 4 
33 Jau 1l 

Jan 3% 
yj~jan 2 
ly Jan 2 

Jau 7 
%3 Jan 6 
4 yan 2Y 
Jan 
ly JaD & 


ly Jun y 
y 


%g Jan 27 
; 1 


3s Mr 


Feb 8 
y Feb 3 
Jan 30 


266%, yun Y 


os Keb b 


14 Jap y 
| au 30 
Jan 6 
Fob 1s 


‘a Jan 2 


%4 yan 16 
2 Feb 3 


1g Jan 31 
4 Jan 3l 
Feb 19 
Fev 4 
'g Jan 16 
Jan 38 
Jan 13 


cheesiest S 


~ 
_ 


lo Jan 


19°, Jan 30 | 


65%, Jan 3U 
39 Janill 


96%4 ,an 10 | 
166 Feb 6 
Sig Jan bd 


6642 Feb 24 
103 8 Fev 2 An 


744 Jan 21 
2344 Fev 26 


35% Feb 27 


Jan 24 
Feb 26 


Feb 238 

















Lone 


175 


Yl‘2e Feb is 


33 Feb 25 
432 Feb 25 
56°, Jan 6 
96 Jan 3&3 


| 5612 Feb 26 
$l Feb 7 





Jan le | 
2512 Jan 14 | 


3434 Hep 14 | 








150 Feb 13 | 
52 Febp2d | 


YUl2 Feb 25 | 
31 Janl4 | 


Feb 20 | 





‘| do pre 

| —— (ai) G 
i} Oo pre 

| st Louis & San Francisco.. 

| ~ 


| Standard 
| | ref 
124 Fev25 || 


Janu 28 || ; 
‘| Third Ave., nmew............ 
| Toledo Rys & Light 
| Triedo, St.Louis & Wester. 


STOCKS 
Continued 


**Last 
Sale 





Inter. Agricultural pref .... 
es Harvester... 


oO pre «x 
ea ss 





International Steam Pump. 
do pref 





oO pre ? 
Kansas City, Ft &M pref. 


—— + aad Southern 


do O pre 
Lehigh Valley 
—— od Myers Co........ 
Oo pre : 





oO pre 
Lower ais & Nashville 
= eaneggenien 





do pre 
Mexican Petroleum Co..... 
do pref 

Miami Copper 

Minn & St Louis 


do f 

STP &SSM.. 
do pret 
M > 
do pref 
Missouri Pacifi 














Nashville, Chat & St Louis. 
National Biseuit Co 





do pref 
Nationa 








-|*] 
National | Bye of Mex pref. a 
* 


do 2d p 
Nevada Consolidated..... 





New York Air Brake....... 


New York Central 


1 
New York, = & St ‘Louis 


do lst p 
do 








op 
N orth ¢ ee 


oe 
Northern Ohio T Tr & Light. 


Northern P. 
Ontario Mining 
Pabst Brewing pref. 
Pacific Mail .... 
Pacific Tel & Tel 
do pref 

svivania Railroad 
le’s Gas, Chi 


Bocce eeeeecece 











ist pre 
Piiladelpiia Co 
res C, dé St Louis 


cago 
bone, oo & Co.. 
x 





pittebure Coal 








do 
Pittaboce Steel pref ........ 
——— C 


o pref.. , 
Public Service ‘Corp’! canal 
Pullman C x 
Quickaliver 














ref x 
Republic. iron & Steel...... 





do pref. 
— 


do lst pret 








do 2d pre 


i] 
: | St — Southwestern 


do 





ref. 
| Seaboard Air Line 





do 
a -y" Niet Steel & Iron meee * 


oO pre 
| South a Rico Sugar .... 


do 





| Southern Pacific 
|| Southern Railway 


do pre 











do pref 
Twin City Rapid Transit... 
19 pref 


Und srwood Typewriter ....! 


* 79 
107 











*138%4 
* 944 


t Wek. 


ttYear 1913. 





Friday. 








High | Low 








High 


Low 





90 Jan 3 
115%, Jan 30 
ll6 Jar2s 

4°, Jan 2 
19144 Jan 7 
12°, Jan 3) 





200 Jan 28 
1164, Jan 22 
14244, jan 10 
87 Jan 2l 
654 Jan a 
- 73 Feb 
7g Jau 2 
10328 Jen 2 
734 Feb 
99% Jan 
2642Jan 4 
23%Jan 2 
47 Jan 2v 
142\43 Jan 9 
i142 Febvpvi 
29's Jan 7 
634Jan 7 
43°, Jan 9 
170 * Jan 14 
128y Jan 3 
124% Jau 8 
19144 Jan 30 
92144 Jan 3vU 
5644Jan 2 
107°, Jan 27 
538 '2 Feb v3 
2742 Jan 2 
2vu Jan 2 
$215 Jan & 
109%; Jan 30 
6344 Jan 15 





24%, Jan 
95 Jan 9 


165 ‘ 2 
4 Jan 2 
4y_Jin 14 
35 Jan 9 

1lu0) ~Jan13 

22 Jan 2 

163% Jan 2 
9142 Jan 27 


452 Jan 28 
93%4Feb 8 
7 Jan 6 
2108 Jan 17 


76 Feb1s 


59% Jau 14 
Feb 25 


126 Feb” £1 
29 Keb 2 
3612 Jan 31 

42} 4 Feb 25 


2444 Fev 25 
93 Feb: 29 
96 Fob: 25 
100. Jan 1d 


19% Feu 25 
» Fev 26 


116% Fev 26 
1562 Feb 25 
3% Feb 13 
4 Feb 38 
24% Fev 25 
985, Jau 16 
1634 Fev 19 
153% Feb 25 
8934 Fov 2 
877%, Fev 25, 
2314 Fep 26 
82's Jau 14 
207% Jan 20 
36g Feb 26 


05% Feb 








70 Jauu 6 
2108 Jan 17 
(yt 3g Sd 24 
24% Feb 25 
77 7g Feb 25 


1042 Fev Zt 
‘914g Febd18 

















DUN’S 





REVIEW 

















































































































































































































































































































































































































Maren 8, 1913.] 
STOCKS «*Last t Week. 
Gunteans Sale tt Year 1913 | ACTIVE . 
ue Frida | BO . 
y ae | NDS *Last + Week ttY ‘ 
aa igh | Low High | ine | Continued gcae ear 1913 
erwood T : | y 
do pref RGSS VO -200- 512 6 | 5 B Jan 2) | 112% Jan 3 || IllinoisC | | High L 
Union Pacific..... nile ‘| 308 ais | Buy | 4134 = 5 | B. ~ Keb 19 | linoleSteel deb di eneneee 939 | i 
eee aR RNA inaa el 95° 151 12 1 93 a — Feb 6 In is ‘ 2 23 ae ahd ws | “Qaa, JO Jan 22 
United Cigai paeenenanenes f : A 85's | 84% O52 Son é oe A 25 yp pty ccececes "10010 190% 100% 8 | | 8 Bint Jan 10 it Fi - aa 
United 1 Dry Goods-7. seeeecees: [ste pees Wiens 1. ae rm | 36% Jan 24 Interborough R Tt 4iga .-..|* fi — | wee 6615 =. a “—_ Feb 25 
eeeeceers: 97 177m | O7 Te - > v > onan ott inant oe 79% | 3 i4 Febv 
Un'd Aya Yavostaent oe 102 S}iu2° | 102° . Jan | 7° pod Tnvernational Paper 63 fiom "e3 103% 13 * | 131% Jen 9 sane Feb 26 
ef ---|* 26 Os | 27 2 val | 104% eb a7 || Imeeemet?h Seemue Wann @ l* 975 342 | 10312 | 105 Jan 30 u3' 4g Fev 27 
U 3. Cast aca d Daae Bul 52h | é ‘ 3D lo Jan 3 | 24 F 7 2 ‘ nternat’l Steam Pum arr, 7% 35 lo S < ly G13 — 102 Jan 2 
| ‘saanalaainainateninead « 13% | 14. | ei Wet Feb 20 hewn Comes iat pee ie A BB 389% Jan 10 | SiteFeb19 
ys aria 8" | od | of” | oan 31) on P bs ote a ening, Oh, | SL | 0° | GAN Jan 9 | 87 beb 7 
eccccccavece E | : o 54h we: . | © ; (4k 7 
ye an Alcohol 2.2... t D5le Sl Bo 4 : 3 | 301g Feb 26 8 Kansag City Sontiiern =) 15% | 1 | 7 = a Sa | $v Jan 17 
atts i, tremens noes * Y9V 97 | OT 4 Jan 6 | 30 Febva DO cacanccnomecepeces “loa” | “Sais _...| 72 Jam 21 | (9°43 Keb 21 
US Redue de Hohingeeeee[t 2 | 2 | & S| See Lackawanna Steel 88, 1585.- 95 | 96S 857) 4g va's| ane 
ee awe ‘ som || taken iain ap ion bono , 0" 95 ,! Y6loth 734 Fevl: 
US bn a snecesece PB | sccnes cee tee eJanl» UB% Be § | a. lst iskeioa ee | aac | 10222 Jan 20 | ont: Keb 10 
do lst pref........- centeeee] 6149 | 63%3| 60%! 6d3 ean 10 34 Keb 19 || Lake Shore gn 3498 .-...---- | ep Desase 1U6 ‘4 Jan 17 | Vl*, Jan 2 
ue 2a pref 06 1064 | 106 109 . po - Ade. rebe o do nore Sn S98 EET Pama ee | 102% Feo 3 io -— 20 
eres ty cass | seanen | ease U4 Feb 2 d pene tere ed ee 7 au 8 
do pref.........-- 60% | 60% re 9) 13% Feb 13 || Liggett & 5 193 ee oom a) Wy | D284 Jan 23 S743 Fey 25 
Utab Copper........-........ 103 103% | 107s ste eee ok | sata ened | Myers 78.......-- 1Z03¢ | 1212 U% | 92% Keb 3 Yl 3 kev 3 
Vater bhai a | eee | eis | egenes| uc eee | Menuet eee Bot | Matt | 120s |azzaeep 1| 130" aug 
Oo | Rpitanape nae teeta ‘ 35 327 4 3 - 4914. Fevpls do Uni BS wccccecee- = ‘ a= | °B | JU% rep 3 . au 3 
Val 1U8 : ‘8 sigJan 3 eke Woh )s ataed ' - Epeseesommnet “ue $3, | Oy QA: ‘ 96 lo Ja 
Va. R oe \qaatependi pees | | el’ | 66 Sanaa were | “Sa or ee | | ot) Sotrepla | ga e Feb 13 
— mtsoncnsi * Bai | --c--- | ------ Mt - 7. 44% Keb2d || Leuiev' ‘le & Nash Unitied 4s © 98 | | oe | “gees 1222 Feb 3 120 | eo 
¥ ca Detinning.....------ 5 oe. | ae) TH 02 Jan 6| 91 Jon 7 || Mespettens Nash Unitied 4s) 96 | | $8") Songen is v7 Jan 2 
anemone = a7 17% é au 14 sna—_....... « 933, | oi a au 13 . 
5 8" | 8"| ag2) Sogn g| se Febis | Miouregmmper col Ha | S| NS) a tao 24” Feb 26 
8 3% an 6| 34 Febl4 || M 3* 04% | 95gJan22/ | 
Western Mfaryia ar annie wane 12% 10 ly 13% i 5 3 Ke b17 | yy ee ny Lcon 68.. 98's a9 » | 99% 100 , Jan 2 = ly Jan a 
eeccces ( > é y Feb: cele Ron | Gl) | 60] , a 
Ms eee Maryland.......... az | 43%) 43 12s Jan 6 | 110 fon | “aa is oN; Se. | oS U2Jn11| 69 Jaas 
W U Telegraph...... eo @t' | oceans 46 Jan 2 | s7%eJan 7 || doom g.5e pose sys, | gael Bie den 92% Feb 21 
alae ne J | =sse 2 
moira ie Brake “273 | cose ik ae 63" ao 3 | Saves * OT | ----0- | ------ ga% Jan S| 78's Feb 23 
oO lst pref ceeceee 69% 70 60, Ty} Zee Jan lu 1] do T of 'T eeseeeeceeree ose wd ot Reeipeedh Heboeaee TiukFev 3 a an 9 
Wegman Bre ito! *117 118 11s ¥i4 Jan 2 638 Feb 25 Mis cy 5, MO | teers | cowcee 7 J > io Feb 18 
_ = ~ ~~ SO SeG@E6GC5 eaaoaoacoce | “te? 40 = ¢c ‘ 
do pref #250 | ------ —— oe Jan 7/117 web 14 || do collateral 5 Trust 68 ..|«' 991, | 9ia| “99% sah% Sani? | Soe ae 
whetlne a ta rie 8 | 8% — ithe wi bio eee ral 58.--c--e---|* BB | 98%| OBa| 9o%—ReD 5 09 Jan 2 
st pref................. 6% : ‘ tlodJan 2 | 4 Oe J5'2 v73 F 5 a ‘ 
do 2d pref omnpsoremune * 2u os | aor l oa Jan 3| 54 Keb 97 | Noe eecgsresconsesugaceons o6 Sos) oo.) a be 7| 32% Jan 17 
Wisconsin Central o---]* 10'n | 11%) i ots! “Ss gaecd BOSS 4) -eeecthnenenn “107” | 107 69% | 70% Jan & Feb 25 
Woolworth F. W............ * 477% | .. 2; 14 Jan 3 QO Keo 26 || Nat’ é 7 | 107 103 Keb 11 70 Jan 2 
ei a etmmmeasane 93 aig | “W3y 63 Feb 8| 46 Jan 165 i a | Rysot Mex priien4ige| ** 77 77 , 10742 Jan 6 
"liz 112% | 113° | ie Jau 2 Sly Feb 2> || Mensa ee A ee $342 Jau 4 a Feb ~6 
wJan &|1llz revs || NY Air Paes gg "93°" | 984) 98" 73 Jan 9| 76%Jan os 
aoe | r be Qe 2 ‘ é 
ACTIVE BO || New York Central —— *100 | ------ “a om JI'2Jan 6) 977 Feb 28 
DS : _—- A : | 103 Jan 6 o ved! 
1934 84 t44g/) 84 1004 Feb2 
89 | 8 B74 Jan 30 | 344 Fob 25 
ACTIVE BONDS  |*Last| * Week NY 77 
Sale —— oF Seay Sees | NEcs iL St Louie ds vane hg 
Friday| High ) Low . | “do collateral B.<-00- «Bis, | 84%) 849 2 
H | I in 45% 4% | 849,| 864 
American Ag C nce igh Low NY,NH & i conv deb Gal teas 10244 | 101% 1035, Jaulv) 84° Feb27 
SS ee aot ees 963, | 964 101%, Jan 31 | 100% Feb 27 | N ¥.Ont & West ref 4s 83 | veers | -- - os 1217 Fen 28 
American | ce Securities ta. 101 > | 101% 100% 19a tom as 36% Keb 19 | “a RS nd ey Ref 48......| “7g” = 80% | 92% jen ap) S72 bis 
‘ le 75 ‘ Us *2 ‘ y || do adj ic 08 .............. 7 , =: ms t ¢ Renee 6 
American Tel & Te Sen Ga... "dk | 105. | 104% joe dau le 1% Stes ae ‘Telephone 4498 ~ Ze 59'4| SRiy 60% Jan 3l 15 Keb 25 
American Tov oD 48.|*103'g | 103% | 103% 5 Jan 24 | 103% Jau 14 | est & Boston 4.50] 94 97% | 97 57 Jan 2 
Am Tobacco Co 48....| .... ‘ 4 | 410% Jan 10 | Norfolk & Wes --| 96 97 53 Jan 27; 6%, Fep 25 
American Writing Payor ile" 0% tt | 107*| “gre eebi3 | Sou dauld | do conv de tern conde) 96x, | Ws) 8) 99 Jan st| 94 “Feb 2i 
Ann Ar per 68|* 89% | 8912 | 89% *g Fev 5 | 12 — — 2% | 924% | 92% J: 62 «eb: 
Armour & Co Co 4a P 745 Rented Paste Mt 5 Sanse || samme meus ter an «isis 105% | 105% | 112% Jan 1) ot Feb 13 
& 8 F Oy | 90%) 20% » ° 75 «Jan 31 || acific prior 48... cence | eences 92 Ji 5 Feb 24 
yo — es stamped .. oe" 973s 96 ip Sate — * a 2 Fev D5 | oneain | a i; * be 974 oi 985, ye . ++ By Ad 19 
do ee an taal “102 eae | 8 | ee aoe BGs Keb Zl | Oregon Short Line ie 5a (t 939 | 982 239 Le ae 86% Feb 35 
© conv 48, 196U........-- 2 | 102% | 102% | 103 oan ii | 1002 Keb —t | a idvopene lly | 1125 Jaw 14 an 24 
Atlantic Coast Li: 10014 | 1uu7, | 1 Pn 5% Sau 13 | 1UV4 Feb 2 | tee eae ae 107 107 105 lll rebll 
ne 48 * 98 7s | luv4s | 103°s Jan ? Pende Ore- Washing 89% | 3899 Jy Jan 13 | luo F 
oL& Ncol4s............ 92 93%) 92h ‘ 7| 5% Few || p ton 4s .... m OMe 4| 89%| 93'eJaun 7 dows Feb Ll 
Baltimore & Ona ee 9U1., YO% ert) 2 95 M4 Jau 3& 94 bev: _ acitic Coasy 18t 58......... 10% vO% 9Ql GQ] > SOUlL Pop 26 
ou" > Qs . Pacitic T l eeeeccees : e %4 Jan 2 & 4 a 
eee eer See $055 | 904s Y2uJanls | Y's Keb 25 | Pp el & Tel 58..-.-----| ig9"” | 100% | 100” sine 3. ee 
eeeeeeee e es : A7 4 © | ie ¢ wo ee 3 1VU 3 ‘ 6p= 
dos . Set * 833 Jo"4 ¥77%7g Jan Sl 957, 4 = | do conv 3148, 1 15 - --|*101lg | 101% | 1014 23 1 #0-~—Jan % 
areas) S| oh, gs| REST Sis | sitieacere tae] eS] hn | P| HG) oP ae 
rooklyn Rap Trap ret 4s. 5 4 = vw 7} $9% Fev 26 | r) a 2 ¢ , Y6% Jau 2 
Brooklyn a ret4s.| 89 pti are ¥6% web 4) ya s —— on | _ do Jersey Ven Col 4s 9643 | Y6%| 9648 a3 — 6| 917% Feb23 
Brooklyn Gur Transit 58.) .... luz 1 102 he J2%3 Jan 9 sz Fepap | Rep fron & Steel §9.1940..| “wii. | Yl! Sib 96) - <9 | 614 Feb 28 
klyn U 10D El Ist 68...|/*100 — lui 2) Ue % lu344Jan 38! 102z4 phat | Rio Grande ’ --| Ql» Yl ly 9i i. 9244 Jau 24 95 ceb. 
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pet Gesngia con Ba. |s106% | 1083 | 106% ivu3; Jan 8 | 100° Jan 23 | stLés Fx Rref4y 49...\5 821, | 82%) 3: 9} $2%Jan3l| 81s 
Leatner oe 64g | 106% | 106% | 10% Ov Jan23 | d ref 4s ....../* 4 or S24 83yJuan 3 2reb2l 
Centraiof New Jersey cubs | 96 Y6 eS * Jaoniv)} 107 Febl o general 58.... 7454 ‘oO i” (6% Ji us au 2 
Geen eect rsccsl Oh | oo | Oo | stews s |stats | sid Steaua as) 95) SY) oe isan 3) TA Feb 
Che sapeake d Ohio con Se__| 108 51x, | “vax | 90 ev 6 | 1ls«Jan 2 | «__ ‘ 88% | 90 Janu 6 Feb 2 
emt an 2 = 6 ae 
do general 4198 0 con 58../ 108 lus 3; 108%. Fi pt Jan2d| 94%Juu « do con 4 i8 couaee | cqnase Bu J $3 Keb 25 
, 5,/llu Jan 3 4Juu 2 | St Paul, MéiM 719% | 380 <3 an 3/| 78 Keb1i7 
uo conv 4448 1u0% | 1004 1004s rT : 105% van 17 i con 4\38.. 4 (Ny Jan 7 _ BedD1Ls 
© vieago & Alton 30... --| 903, | 907 401 Keb 7) 99'2F + do Montana ext 48........ -|*102 cccece | eecces 104% J 195, Fev 25 
—— __aleiianane “Fil Pel 2 | Joe] “yesken 6 | 904 KebzI || Sea Antonio & A P 48...... 95 | 96 | % OL pot FE Be tE 
Chicago, B & Q general 4s 61 61 | 6i_ oe —s| oS oe ] ore Line g 48 atpd|*” #31, | 122222 | 22227: 85% Jan 2 at ge 3 
- 3 . 2 > it 2 eeeeesn | +7748 > + D y?. 
20 Tilinols div 34s onne 045 o5 Pi a ae Soo hap 94% Feb 2 25 Il Bt incase cece | fam] of 79 Jaa lil 378 Sau 11 
do Ili ext 48............... 34 itp | $4 - Soc Jan | 944 Fer25 || a ern Pacific ref 4s.....-| 93 a%| (74g Jan 3U a2 owes 
do Nebraska ex 46.. sro] BA | Bala) 84 | Seatjan 7| opewep ze | do collateral 48............ 93% | B34) O3.| 4 eb 7 soeiee as 
oleae ie i A ced boven 07 Jan 14 ie Hep 28 | southern Railway 68 932 | 23 ..| 907 | d3% eb o| 02 Jal 
est 48... “le 75 *soeee | scenes s0 Janl U || o deb gen 48.............. 1054, | 105 5 3°3 Bed S| B37 ‘ 
Chi, Mil & St Paul gen 4s.. * 759 734g! 7%] 773 mil) 7% ae a | doM gen 48....... ; 51g | 1U9 107'3 Jau 10 | 105 6 Keb 21 
. ~d ‘ | doMdé& Ocol4s........... wd = ph 05 Feb” 
do 26 year 481934... 9732 | 9844] YT} YY edan S| 10 Vedas | dos 5 Patry bn DOE me q7% | 38 ‘71g | id"edan « oe 
do conv 42s wecececes | esemee tO 897 y 17 Jan 1 97 Feb 27 || Sta t Louis division 4s -..|« 85\4 85-a 5% | 862Jan 8 774 Fev lg 
do C <seeeeeceeees 102 1031 aan 1%g Jan 22 QOlo Ke | ndard Milling 5s .... oo/* BH | cweeee | ceeeee 8S « 81° i rebl4 
OM & Fuge aan... be oat - 3 | 102% | 106% Jan 9 | 10) 2 het | ama yen top mm» gen’l a SBlg | ------ | ------ 891, oe So% kev 27 
La | oe] Sa | By Setuen 6| 04 ems | Texas Pacthe letSe.” 101" | 100% | 100% | 1u3 "Jan 11 | 100% Feb: : 
Chi, K I é& Pucific gen 45... * 97lg | YT% 97 5 Sisfev 6 | 84 Jan 3 || T acitic 1st58........ l*ina” | 10Gle | 106% | 107 | ‘ob 23 
975% | YS4wev ob 7 | Third Ave ref 4s............. “0G” | 106% | 106% | 1074 Jan 3 
do collateral trust 4s 4p...) ..-5-- 0313 | 2a | § > 5| Y7 rebl4 — UG'g | 106% | 107% Ja | 5 
‘ Beccce $43 5 . 2 Y448 Ji IT dao adj in 81 5. ; rf n 3/ 105% on 
do re‘unding 43 |, | $4.) oo Sen sand | G2 cen 20 Toledo, StL de W 3 a8----- Bl | She | 53 | Feesan S| cS bob 
EN -~ £ Oo? y > o lst seeee-|* 83 P 8 vi y| 72 Feb2 
Chi, St Paul M « U ecce é 37% sgl dd'4vau 10 Felt) Fob 2b Se ee a eccce | Coocee | eos eb24 
‘ a y - - Underg’d London 4 43...... 5G me se cee--seenm= | sans 
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ria 8 or ad 404 O24 di — ev 13s | do con 4 “seeeese¢ 983, y 3 | , . + au ib | W433 KF » 
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9: os © 7 (y7 7 oe SS ee oe Ee ageo 2 | y “Wi ‘ > : yee) 
pate ge COnV 48...... * 9745 93% 34 9444 Jan 6 au Pen, aa | US Realty d& Imp 6a...2...) 222277 cman: | ae 100% Keb 3) 62% Fepl3 
Den & KG con 4s 98%} 99 ‘ aaa a2 = 1i | J6% Keb 25 | . PF owec yg 2 Di caeiubedsaans i031 10 a | 36 | 389 5 - | = 3 —_ 16 
° 4 a 9] a ta el 58 pinecone ‘ 2%g | 102 | 103% F iy Feb 21 
Disti jacw Beourition ba] * in | “wits | “sis Bi ang) | sé wenas | Va-Car Chemical col tr 68--| 00% 160% | WO 102 Jan 7 at a 
Dupont Powder 4 8.....|* 68 68% | 68 444Jan10| sl Kev2s || do2ds tds bol” SOR | comsee | sense: - t 5| ae keae 
Er 9 consol prior BS-eee2e2-/* 36 87 37 70 Jan 4| 64 Jan 22_ 02d 58. 104 | 104% | 103% | luda Jan 9 | 104% Bet 20 
uo generai 48 SB wcccccece Bd ty Si% 85 4 Jan 1U | Su’s KFeb21 | Wanneh Pate 48. .........00. be, wersee | tats: ¥9lg Jan 14 1u4% Febl4 
yee yg ‘ su 75 4 75 76 io. 3 te Feb 26 do : asi Pitts Deri let tr r.|* 34o, 25 oa i“ Gt'odun 2 56% Feb a 
aes "la 741s i = Bon): Rai 3) @ | 24) 27adan Z : ‘eb 2 
do | ghey tes 73 P 73% fh ea Jan 2U 7) ee ween ae Electric | saat “ene | 1012 - - ‘ tan 3 2 os 
al iene Sou | wom | Soi | S0 danas | Si san 2 West Nv ab let 6802 lei0e Sagi | 101, | 292% yan 19 | 101 * Keb 24 
ectric deb 58 ....| 10515 108 | 108 J : Ve Jan : West Unio eet =P | gJan . $13 Feb 27 
General Motors 6s 8 ....| 105g | 103% | 1034 8 Janld | 1072Jan 11 d D COl tr 58....---.| 100%g | 100% | 100" | 107% Feb11 | 106% vege 
ees ooo 9 . 4 | 1054%3Jan 13/103 Feb 25 t 4498 eeee-| 10019 | 100% | 10U0'z | 102% 6% Jan 21 
Groat Northern ret is 22" |- 9 0% {29'3 | 9946] 100, Jamis | per Keb 2, || West Shore 48... ------) “3 st” | a | gon dan 15 | ae web 20 
poceseer *100 100 10u 1U1% au 21 9934 Feb 25 wh use El & Mig 53 é YSie | YS W—eJan 2 Y7 A 2U 
4Jau 30! luv Feb2 eeling d& L Econ 4 92% 924 | 2 94 7% Feb 3 
* Bid 7 eb 21 || Wisconsin 8.... |" 80 B05, | 8 Jan 7, 9lereb2 
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on activ ‘ 
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The Grain Market 


(Continued from Page 37%.) 








pares with 16,342,000 bushels last week and 9,530,650 bushels last 
year. Compared with 1912, increases appear in receipts 5.2 per 
cent. and shipments 42.9 per cent. Detailed stocks this and pre- 
vious weeks follow : 


Yoar ago. 
436,000 
6.124.000 ? 831,250 
2 764,000 2.141.400 
49.000 AT.000 
943.000 33 OOO 


Previous week. 
THO5.000 


This week. 
GTS.000 

» 489.000 
1.982.000 
48.000 
TS2.000 


Receipts—bushels. 


I can 6 6 be we ws 5.979.000 10.643.000 5.790.650 
Yoar ago. 
"41.600 
1.895.408 
1.491.700 
9.400 
LOL.9OO 


8.740.000 


Previous week. 
372,000 
3.274.000 
1.624.000 
46,000 

385.000 


This week. 
BSG.000 
3.2T6H.000 
1.455.000 
2.000 
PO5.200 


ee 5.345.200 


Shipments—bushels. 


»,O99,000 


Flour receipts were 160,000 barrels against 183,000 barrels last 
week and 162.846 barrels in 1912, while shipments were 102,000 
barrels against 98,000 barrels last week and 127,706 barre!s last 
year. The visible supply statement of grain in the Lnited States, 
east of the Rocky Mountains, exhibits increases in wheat 51,099 
bushels, corn 1,342,000 bushels and 918.000 bushels, and 
decreases in rye 109,000 bushels and barley 266,060 bushels. The 
principal port wheat were: Duluth, 735.000 bushels. 
and Galveston, Similar wheat decreases were: 
Buffalo. 431.000 York. »47.000 eid 
Kansas City. 185,000 Similar entatii 
buffalo, TOHS.Q00 686.000 sideman. 
152.000 107.000 Similar coi 
113.000 bush- 


oats 


increases in 
137.000) bushels. 
New 


bushels. 


bushels: bushels, 


corn increases 


bushels: Chicago, bushels: 
bushels, 
Peoria, 


United States stocks 


Kansas City, 
266.000 


and 
decreases were: Baltimore, 
els, and New York, 109,000 bushels. 
this and previous weeks follow : 


bushels, 
bushels: 
Detailed 


Previous week, Year ago. 
B63.755,.000 VT7.OSO,060 
1G.576.000 14.P57.000 
11.425.000 14.866,000 

1.511.000 1.003.000 
” GOL.OOO ” 661,000 


This week. 
G3B.TSG.000 
1VT.O1TS.000 
7 545.000 
1.202.000 


? B5.000 


Stocks——bushels. 


The Canadian visible supply statement of grain, reported by the 
wheat 386.000 bushels, 


bushels. Detailed 


increases in 
posh COND 


Winnipeg Exchange, exhibits 


oats 457.000 bushels and barley stoess 


this and previous weeks follow: 


Yoar ago. 
Pt OOO 
»GO1L.000 
1.472.000 


Previous week. 
MP4 HOL.000 
S.S6G4.000 
? SSO.Q000 


bushels. This week. 
NE ih cit elite a ne eG ~ 4.077.000 
BOLO 
2160 000 


Stocks 


Provisions have shown no encouraging recovery in dealines 


although a 


Spot 
and, quotations again average higher, vailable supplics 
in store are seen to have increased substantially during last 
Ageregate receipts of cattle, and 281.165 
pare with 275.447 head last weck and 646,002 head in 1912. 
lard, March 1. 1915. as compiled by Hateley 
aggregated 196.486 gain of 35,599 tierees in 
and compared with tierces on March 1, 1912. 

estimate showed an increase of 54.862 tierces during February and 
total 199,486 against Sd51.56: last 
vear. Stocks of cut Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, St. 
Joseph and Milwaukee on March 1, 
& Co... aggregated 252,201,000 pounds, an 
pounds during February and comparing with 557,408,000 pounds ou 
March 1, 1912. Nearly one-half the gain appears at 
Stocks in store at the latter point were 16,982,976 
the quantity on February 1, 1915. and exhibit a 
46.944.980 pounds in comparison with March 1, 1912. 


mont. 
head, c@om- 
World's 


Brothers, 


hogs she: p. 
stocks of 
tierces, a ebruary, 
Fairbanks 
places stocks at tierces tierces 
meats at 
W155. as compiled bv Schwarz 
increase of BS.959.000 


Chicago. 
pounds above 


decrease of 





Failures This Week 

failures this week in the United States number vS23 
against 265 last week, 534 the preceding week and 344 the 
responding week last vear. Failures in Canada this week are 29 
against 39 the previous week and 54 the corresponding week last 
year. Below are given failures reported this week, the two preced- 
ing weeks and for the corresponding week last vear, with the total] 
for each and the number where the liabilities 
or more: 


C‘onimmercial 


cor- 


section are S5.000 





Mar. 7, 1912. 


| | 
Mar. 6, 1913. | Feb. 27. 1913. | Feb. 20, 1913. 
i 





Section. 
Over 


$5,000| Total 


Over Over 

$5,000] Total. Total|| g-\Ogo | Total 
110 || eo! je 
79 y, 115 
Gt | 79 
33 || 26 


283 | 3 | 344 
29 : 0 34 
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COMMODITY PRICES WEAK 


Changes More Numerous and Tone Generally 
Easy—Only 14 Advances against 40 Declines 


The commodity markets displayed slightly more activ- 
ity and a generally easy tendency during the past week, 
of the 54 changes that appear in the 3510 quotations 
reported to DUN’S REVIEW only 14 being advances as con- 
trasted with 40 declines. Butter showed marked strength, 
owing to moderate receipts and a fair demand, whereas 
eggs declined sharply. Beef, hogs and sheep were consid- 
erably higher because of the falling off in arrivals at the 
primary markets and provisions scored a considerable 
advance. Aside from the foregoing, however, there was 
practically no upward movement of importance. Hides 
were slightly irregular, with the tone, however, slightly 
firmer, but quotations of leather were fully maintained. 
Pig iron was somewhat weaker, but finished products 
were unchanged and the minor metal markets steady. 
Quotations of wool were reduced on several grades, but 
this did not affect the prices of the finished goods. Oils 
were generally lower, and the movements of rubber, hops, 
coffee, wheat, corn, oats, spices, tobacco and potatoes were 
downward. 

BUTTER. 
Was the 


Active trading and a notabie development of strength 
distinguishing feature of the butter market 


part of the quotations advanced 


during the 


early week and until resh 


past 


creamery sold at ~ecoauds 


. 


at 32'%e. to 


oGloc. to S7Te.,. 
. ote. The higher 
curtail their operations and 
receipts were not excessive and quotations were held with « 
able week some dentlers 
Storage butter was in 
but trading was confined almost entirely to medium an: iine 
that could be obtained around Ste. to 
were extremely searce and strong in price, while the 
were pot wanted. 
quality brought up to 27e. 


firsts at 5446¢. to S6e. and 


prices caused numerous in 


vers fo 


business became rather quict. but 
mosider- 
firmness, 


“vere 


although later in the 
inclined to make concessions. 


Sone request, 
erades 
veoc., aS the fanev marks 
lower grades 
and the best 
Factory was rather easy, but 
stock was taken to some extent, with sales about cqualing receipts. 
last 


the corresponding 


Process was in improved demand 
packing 
Receipts for the week were 59.018 packages as against 38.569 
week, 56,816 the same week last year and 39.127 


week in 1911. 


HGGS- and a disposition on the 
sumers to confine their operations for the moment to the 
eaused a fecling to the market 
until they were substantially below jlast week's closing quotations. 
The lower prices, however, did not result in any particular increase 
reports of route to 
confirmed their waiting attitude and in their 
if they continued to hold off they would be able to secure 
requirements later on at attractive figures, 
were weak and not in much demand, but supplies of these 
well reduced and the moderate quantities yet on hand do not 
much influence. Nearby faneyv arrived 
freely, and as supplies were somewhat above requirements, 
declined, week 
last week, week 
responding week in 


-Liberal receipts part of 


minimum 


Col- 


decidedly weak and prices sngeed 


this market 
belier that 
their 


Evers 
=——- 


in business, as heavy supplies en 


buyers in 
more Storage 
have been 
have 
fresh-gathered eges more 
prices 
were 74.595 eases ueninst 59.169 
last 


Receipts tor the 
111.028 the same 
1911. 


year and 95.459 the cor- 





CHEESE .—Trading was in fair volume this week, with the tone 
of the market steady and quotations for the best grades maintained 
ut 1715e. to 18e. High-grade colored cheese seemed to be rather 
searce and on a few especially fine offerings buyers were forced to 
pay even slightly higher prices. White 
good demand and these displayed an 
no quotable change was reported. Skims were traded in mueh more 
actively. but there advance from last week's level cf 
prices. Receipts for the week were 9,041 boxes against 7.812 last 
week, 5,680 the same week last year and 9,201 the corresponding 
week in 1911. 


was not in such 


undertone, although 


cheese 


easier 


was no 





VIVAL STORES.—Although business was in fairly active volume 
and inquiries more numerous than for a considerable period, some 
expansion in receipts at Savannah caused an tone to the 
market for naval stores. Turpentine was taken quite freely, both 
manufacturers and jobbers operating liberally. The prevailing 
belief in the trade is that the supplies of the former are now mueb 
reduced and that they cannot much longer defer purchasing for 
spring needs. Quotations ranged between 44¢. and 46c¢.. and as 
this figure is regarded as attractive, it is believed that any marked 
expansion in buying would force an advance. The movement of 
rosins was fair, but confined mainly to current requirements, with 
prices steady on the basis of $6.50 for common-to-good, strained. 
There was a better demand for tar, with kiln-burned quoted at 
$6.75, while some fair pitch were made at former 
quotations. 


easier 


sales of 
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THE NEW HOTEL KIMBALL. 


Springfield and Western Massachusetts 





The Prosperous Center of an Industrial District with a Population of Upward of Half a Million 
with Many New and Growing Factories 





By J. J. T. McQuaide, Springfield, Mass. 


T HE populated section of the Connecticut Valley in 
Massachusetts is like a spider’s web whose center 
is the City of Springfield, with radiating lines of influence 
extending twenty-five miles in all directions and embrac- 
ing a community much in excess of half a million. Civic 
S$pirit is active in every town and city in this district, with 
enthusiasm for economic advance, and with no less hearty 
an interest in educational and social progress. In every 
direction this progressive activity is epitomized in new 
factories under construction, established plants being 
enlarged and railroads in the process of building. 

Springheld, known as the home of skilied mechanics, 
has witnessed an especially good year in the manufacture 
of rifles and pistols. The United States Armory continues 
to be the industrial pride of the community, but new 
industries of magneto manufacture and confectionery 
making machinery are expanding rapidly, with the result 
that skilled labor is in good demand and healthy condi- 
tions exist industrially. 

The textile industry, in which for the two years activity 
has been below normal, has greatly improved and every 
factory of the cotton, woolen and worsted business is 
running full time, besides much night work being done. 

One of the most assuring signs of future development 
is the large building construction under way. So great 
has been the activity of contractors that outside money 
markets have had to be resorted to for much of the 
capital, yet this has been obtained with facility and, in 
some cases, on terms so favorable as to indicate the favor- 


STEVENS-DURYEA PLANT, AT EAST HOLYOKE. 


able opinion that capitalists have regarding the soundness 
of the structure and fabric of community life in Western 
Massachusetts. 

Power development has had _ serious consideration 
within the last two years and the Deerfield River at Shel- 
burne Falls has been harnessed by three great dams and 
a wonderful supply of power will be ready for sale 
throughout Southern Vermont and almost any part of the 
Central and Western counties of the commonwealth. 
The Connecticut River at Turners Falls and the Quaboag 
River at Warren and Palmer have been made to supply 
many miles of neighboring territory with electricity. 

It is confidently hoped that Connecticut River naviga- 
tion is soon to come out from its eclipse of decades and, 
if the efforts in this direction of the Governor, members 
of Congress and leading business men come to fruition, 
Springfield and Holyoke will soon be on the verge of a 
great industrial expansion. Experts claim that river navi- 
gation will per cent. decrease in the cost of 
bringing establishing transportation 


mean 35 
coal here, besides 
competition. 

Hampden County will owe much of her future pros- 
perity to the excellent transportation facilities already 
established. Palmer cannot fail to grow in population 
and wealth, for it is now but a town of 7,000 inhabitants, 
notwithstanding the fact that it has seven railroads. 
Springfield is a railroad center with lines running to 
Canada, New York, Boston and points West. Electric 
(Continued on Page 48.) 
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$500,000, BETWEHKEN EAST AND WEST SIDES OF THE CITY. 


The Expansion of Dridgeport 


Marked industrial Progress, 


with Corresponding Increase in New Buildings— Water Supply 


Being Doubled 


By J. Orton Buck, Manager, Bridgeport Office, R. G. DUN 


Neste Bridgeport occupies the position of second 
\ city in the State in population, from the statistics 
of manufacturers for Connecticut compiled by the Census 
Bureau, it position in 1910 in 


occupied the foremost 


everything pertaining to manufactures and industrial 


progress, showing 
an increase in I909 
as compared with 
1904 of 47.1 per 
cent. in value of 
products and 32.2 
per cent. in aver- 
age number. of 
wage earners. The 
gain in value of 
products was due 
largely to the in- 
creases in the out- 
put of automo- 
biles, corsets, elec- 
trical 

foundry 


machinery, 
and ma- 
shop pro- 
ducts and_= gold 
and silver reduc- 
ing and refining. 
Compared with other manufacturing cities of the coun- 
try Bridgeport ranked thirty-ninth in 1899 and thirty- 
third in 1909. In the latter year foundries and machine 
shops of this city turned out products valued at $9,752,000 
or 14.9 per cent. of the corresponding total for the State. 
The corset industry had an output valued at 53.8 per cent. 
of the totai for this industry in the State. 


chine 


COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 


The manu- 


BEARDSLEY PARK. 


STRATFIELD HOTEL. 


& Co. 


facture of graphophones and phonographs and ot sewing 
machines and attachments is also of considerable import- 
ance, producing over half of the value of products for the 
State. 

The industrial growth of the district during the past 
three years has more than kept pace with previous years; 
i9i2 has been 


satisfactory from nearly all standpoints. 


The hatting industry of Danbury and vicinity reports an 
year of I5 to 20 
per cent. over the previous year, while sales for spring 
delivery slightly surpass those of a year ago. In 


increased volume oi business for the 
inost 
lines new business shows some hestitancy in the placing 
of large orders for material pending proposed tariff 
changes, although the larger factories have sufhcient busi- 
ness on hand to keep them busy well into the year and for 
some months past night forces have been at work. 
Building permits for the City of Bridgeport for 1912 
numbered 1,052, with total cost of buildings $2,438,600, 
as against 1,023 for 1911, with buildings costing $3,731,- 
900; this showing a substantial increase over the record 
year of 1909, when the total 
$2,966,600. 
Failures for 
years have 


for new buildings was 
Fairfield County during 


shown: 


the past three 


No. of failures Liabilities. 
88 $294,215 
55 560,096 
49 289.197 
While 1912 shows a large increase in the number of 
failures, this includes 65 failures with liabilities less than 
$5,000 each, so that the total amount involved is only a 
little more than half the liabilities of 19011, when the num- 
ber of failures amounted to only 55. 


SEAWALL, SEASIDE PARK. 
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THE FLUME, HEMLOCK DAM. 


During the past year two financial institutions have 
erected new homes, the Connecticut National Bank at 
the corner of Main and Wall streets, which was opened 
early in 1912, and the City Savings Bank Building now 
nearing completion at Main and Bank streets. Another 
importent development in financial circles was the 
announcement the first of the year of the merger of the 
Bridgeport Trust Company with interests holding a new 
charter under name of the Federal Trust Company. 

The construction of the Congress Street Bridge, in 
I910, at a cost of approximately $300,000, has done much 
to relieve the increasing traffic between the east and 
west sides, and further initial steps in this direction have 
recently been taken by the recent presentation to the 
Common Council of the City of Bridgeport of a petition 
asking for the construction of a new bridge across the 
harbor from the foot of State street to East Bridgeport. 

With a growth of 43 per cent. in population in 10 years 
a heavily increased demand has been placed upon the 
schools, and to meet this in part the city has recently pur- 
chased land for the erection of a new High School build- 
ing, having been authorized by the Legislature to issue 
bonds for $400,000 for the purpose. 

At a recent meeting of taxpayers in the Town of 
Greenwich the sum of $600,000 was voted for the purpose 
of building some 50 miles of permanent pavements, the 
work to extend over a period of six years, $100,000 being 
expended each year. In the City of Bridgeport two main 
thoroughfares running from one side of the city to the 
other are under consideration for permanent pavement. 

The Park system of Bridgeport, which is frequently 
described as the Park City, is steadily increasing. Fayer- 
weather Island was purchased by the city a few years 
ago, and an extension of the boulevard of Seaside Park 
to that point is still being worked out. Beardsley Park 
on the east side was enlarged during 1912 by two sep- 
arate gifts of land adjoining aggregating about 17 acres. 

Bridgeport has been furnished with a plentiful supply 
of water with no restrictions whatever and now has a 
storage capacity in excess of its present use, but in antici- 
pation of a large increase in population in the near future 


PORTION OF CONCRETE SLOPE. EXCAVATING SUPPLY STREAM. 


EXCAVATION AT THE RIVERBED. 
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SITE OF DAM, AT RIVERBED. 


the Bridgeport Hydraulic Co., which controls the water 
system, is now developing another source of supply. It 
is constructing a dam known as the “Hemlock” system 
lying on either side of Black Rock Turnpike in the towns 
of Easton and Fairfield, about 7 miles from Bridgeport. 
The dam is over 1,400 feet in length and 105 feet high, and 
built of solid concrete. It is intended to include, first 
the Aspetuck this water reservoir, and then, 
as the needs of the city demand it, to take in the waters 
of the Saugatuck River, connecting the two streams by an 
immense tunnel through the hills. The initial develop- 
ment means a daily supply of over 15,000,000 gallons of 
water to the city, delivered by gravity from a storage 
basin holding over 4,500,000,000 This 
is equal to all of Bridgeport’s present supply combined. 
When completed the city will have a daily supply of 


River in 


gallons. storage 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE FACE OF HEMLOCK DAM. 


70,000,000 gallons, present consumption amounting to 
only 15,000,000, and notwithstanding the rapid increase 
in population this will place the inhabitants beyond any 
possible danger of water famine. 


GATES CONTROLLING PIPES. 
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New England’s Transportation Connections 





Both in Its Inland and in Its Maritime Lines and Routes, This Section Enjoys Exceptionally 
Comprehensive Facilities 





HE cities and towns of the six New England States 
have ready connection with each other, with the prin- 
cipal inland and coast cities of this country and Canada, 
with the West Indies, and with the leading ports of 
Europe, by means of transportation facilities that, devel- 
oped by progressive management, are ever being extended 
to meet the demands of increased commerce and industry. 
The prosperity of New England is dependent largely 
upon transportation, for this section of the country origi- 
nates but little in the way of raw materials. By sea and 
land from great distances must come the coal, cotton, 
wool, leather, iron and other raw materials to be trans- 
formed into finished products, which again must be car- 
‘ried away to the marts of the world before financial 
return is made. Nor is agriculture in this section more 
independent of transportation than is industry. 

Water and railroad lines to all sections of this country 
‘and to many foreign lands radiate from Boston as the 
transportation center of New England. Full cars coming 
East and empty cars returning West is the general prac- 
tice so far as most points on the Atlantic Coast are con- 
cerned; but Boston, because of large imports—in quan- 
tity second only to New York—and the great variety of 
the manufactures of New England, is better able to fur- 
nish return traffic than are most centers of transportation. 

The railroads of New England, in which are invested 
some $700,000,000, naturally fall into three divisions—- 
‘those running south, west, and north of Boston. Both 
northern and southern systems connect with the West 
direct, and all three with the export and import shipping 
traffic through Boston harbor. During the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1912, the five principal New England rail- 
roads carried 152,354,280 revenue passengers and 67,886,- 
190 tons of revenue freight. 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad owns 
the lines south of Boston, running through Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut to New York City. It has 
operating and trackage agreements with the Boston & 
Albany Railroad, which runs directly west from Boston to 
Albany, N. Y., there connecting with trunk lines of the 
New York Central & Hudson River Railroad for Chicago, 
St. Louis and other points of the Middle West. 

The Boston & Maine Railroad operates the lines north 
of Boston. A majority of the stock of the Boston & Maine 
is owned by the Boston Railroad Holding Company, a cor- 
poration organized in 1909 under a special act of the 
Massachusetts Legislature, and the voting stock of which 
is owned by the New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road. The Boston Holding Company’s charter provides, 
however, that it shall not sell any of the Boston & Maine 
stock without the express authority of the Legislature, and 
further stipulates that the State may at any time, on one 
year’s notice, take or acquire, by purchase or otherwise, 
the stock and indebtedness of the holding company. Thus 
the State controls the disposal of the majority of the 
Boston & Maine stock and has the right to acquire the 
majority of it by acquiring the stock of the holding com- 
pany. 

The trunk line of the Boston & Maine Railroad along 
the New England coast joins its subsidiary, the Maine 
Central Railroad, at Portland. Another trunk line, 
running farther inland through such important manu- 
facturing centers as Lawrence and Haverhill, Mass., and 
Dover, N. H., also has a terminus at Portland. The 
Hoosaec Tunnel route is over the trunk line passing 
through Ayer, Fitchburg, Gardner and other important 


industrial communities and connecting at Rotterdam 
Junction with the New York Central and West Shore 
railroads. A trunk line along the Merrimac Valley serves 
the cities and towns of that region, famous for their tex- 
tile industries, among which are Lowell, Mass.; 
Nashua, N. H., and Concord, N. H. Over this line connec- 
tions can be made with the Grand Trunk for Canada and 
the Northwest. 

Two trunk lines of railroad—the Rutland Railroad, con- 
trolled by the New York, New Haven & Hartford, and the 
Central Vermont Railroad, a subsidiary of the Grand 
Trunk—run north and south the entire length of Vermont, 
directly connecting the cities and towns of that State with 
Boston and with the large cities of the West. Eleven 
trunk and branch lines of the Boston & Maine system enter 
New Hampshire from the South and there are several 
transverse branch lines in the eastern and central sections 
of the State. From Portland the Maine Central Railroad 
operates lines along the Androscoggin and Penobscot riv- 
ers and to the White Mountains. Other lines extend into 
the lake regions of Maine and connect with the Canadian 
Pacific. The Bangor & Aroostook Railroad runs through 
the northeastern part of Maine and connects with the 
Intercolonial Railway in Canada. 

Trolley service is an important feature of transporta- 
tion in New England. The Boston Elevated Railway sys- 
tem is recognized as one of the finest street car systems in 
America. It operates about 500 miles of surface, elevated 
and underground tracks in twelve municipalities, of which 
Boston is the center, the total territory served being 125 
square miles. Including additions likely to be completed 
next year, the total cost of the system is $124,500,000. 

The Boston & Maine Railroad operates trolley lines in 
the Merrimac Valley and in the vicinity of Portsmouth, in 
New Hampshire. The New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad controls through subsidiary corporations 
approximately 1,000 miles of trolley lines in Connecticut 
and Rhode Island, and also operates other trolley systems 
in the vicinity of its steam lines in Massachusetts, New 
York and Vermont. Many independent systems are in 
operation throughout the section. 

The carriage of freight and express by trolley is com- 
paratively a recent development of transportation in New 
England, but has already proved its value. 

The Cape Cod Canal will probably be completed during 
the coming year. It will shorten the route now taken 
around the Cape to Boston some 66 miles and will serve 
an annual carrying trade amounting to 25,000,000 tons 
of merchandise and 590,000 passengers. The present dan- 
gverous, and frequently stormy and fog-bound, route 
around the Cape has been the cause of more than 2,009 
wrecks and the loss of 700 or 800 lives during a period of 
60 years. 

The New Haven, Boston & Maine and Boston & Albany 
railroads all maintain valuable waterfront terminals at 
Boston and other ports, connecting with transatlantic 
steamship lines for export and import freight. 

From Boston, steamers sail regularly to Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, Hull, Glasgow, Antwerp, Hamburg, 
Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Christiania, Copenhagen, Stettin, 
the Mediterranean and West Indian ports, the Canadian 
Provinces, the Maine coast cities, New York, Philadelphia, 
Norfolk, Baltimore, Savannah, Charleston and Jackson- 
ville. In addition, steamers bring cargoes regularly to 
Boston from ports in South America, India, China and 
Japan. 
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The transatlantic lines operating steamers from Boston 
include the Cunard, White Star, Hamburg-American, 
Holland-America, Red Star, Leyland, Warren, Wilson & 
Furness-Leyland, Allan, Scandinavian-American and Wil- 
son lines. 

Among the lines operating on the coastwise routes from 
Boston are the Merchants and Miners, Dominion Atlantic, 
Piant, Kennebec, Portland, Savannah, International, Bos- 
ton & Gloucester and Havana lines, the United Fruit Com- 
pany, Boston & Yarmouth Steamship Company, Eastern 
Steamship Company, Clyde Steamship Company, Maine 
Coast Steamship Company and Metropolitan Steamship 
Company. Connections with steamers of the Fall River, 
Providence and Bay State lines to New York, sailing from 
Fall River and Providence, are made by regular train and 
trolley service to and from Boston. 

Nineteen steamships of over 10,000 tons were in regular 
transatlantic service from Boston last year, the largest 
being the F'ranconia, of 18,150 tons. The Boston service 
which the Hamburg-American line is to institute in a fev 
months, will add to the fleet the Cincinnati and the Cleve- 
land, each of 17,000 tons—a service to be further increased 
in 1914 by the addition of the Amerika, 22,622 tons, and 
in 1915 by the Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, 24,581 tons. 
A Mediterranean service from Boston, that is likely to be 
established by the same line in the not very distant future, 
will add other big ships to the Boston commercial armada, 
as will the establishment of the Lisbon-Boston steamer line, 
for which the Portuguese Government has_ recently 
granted a subsidy, and the new service between Norway 
and Boston, soon to be inaugurated. The Holland- 
America line has announced that the Noorderdyk, the 
Westerdyk and the Vosterdyk, each of 10,000 tons, are 
destined for the Boston service. Three new steamers of 
the United Fruit Company go into commission on the 
Boston-West Indies service next month. The big steam 
colliers that ply between Boston and Baltimore, Newport 
News and other ports are no trivial feature of the mari- 
time transportation facilities of New England, nor are the 
fleets of sailing vessels bringing lumber from ports far to 
the South and fish from the chilly northern waters to be 
left unconsidered. 

A line from Boston to Mexican ports is likely soon to be 
in operation. A line to Galveston, Texas, seems to be prac- 
tically a necessity for Boston. The port handles 75 per 
cent. of the wool crop of the United States and a large part 
of this moves via the Gulf and New York, as do also 
immense quantities of hides, lead, oil and lumber. The 
opening of the Panama Canal suggests other opportunities 
for coastwise lines from Boston that increased Pacific 
Coast commerce will make imperative. 

From Portland, Me., regular service to Liverpool and 
to Avonmouth is maintained by the White Star-Dominion 
Line; to Glasgow by the Allan Line, and to London by 
the Cunard Line and the Thompson Line. A number of 
local lines operate steamers to the several Maine coast 
ports and the Maine Steamship Company operates a line 
of steamers to New York. 

From Providence, R. I., the Fabre Line maintains a 
regular service to Marseilles, an occasional steamer leaves 
for Italy, several packet schooners bring immigrants from 
Portugal, and the Providence Line has a daily service to 
New York. Portuguese packet schooners also run to 
New Bedford, Mass. There are daily steamers to New 
York from New Bedford, Fall River, Providence, New 
London, Hartford, New Haven and Bridgeport. 

And so by boat and by rail, by day and by night, in 
season and out of season, the transportation industry of 
New England is carried on. The important plans now 
under way for the development of the port of Boston, as 
described elsewhere in this issue, indicate that the section 
is alive to the opportunities of the hour and recognize 
that with the acquirement of the increased transportation 
facilities projected it will be ready to meet the demands 
of a commerce that is ever expanding in wider and wider 
circles. 
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GENERAL ACTIVITY AT NEW HAVEN 


Leading Manufactories Well Employed—Whole- 
sale and Retail Trade Above Normal 


fl} HE principal industries in the vicinity of this city have 

enjoyed a large and satisfactory trade for several 
months past and at the present time there appears to be 
every prospect for the continuation of an active and ex- 
panding volume of business. Manutacturers of builders’ 
hardware and other specialties in this and kindred lines 
are fully employed, with demand tor their 
product. In automobile supplies and sundries, manufac- 
turers report the receipt of a satisfactory volume of 
orders, and there is every indication that the aggregate 
sales for the coming season will exceed those of any pre- 
ceding year. The past year has been very prosperous 
among the brass and copper goods manufacturers of the 
Naugatuck Valley, and so far as can be seen there is no 
evidence of any falling off in business. 

While the above are among the leading lines of New 
Haven’s industries, there are many others of considerable 
importance. The advantages the city possesses in excel- 
lent harbor facilities render it one of the leading cen- 
ters in this part of the State for the receipt of building 
supplies, and as there is a large amount of new construc- 
tion constantly going on this business is one of some mag- 
nitude. There are also numerous extensive lumber yards, 
sash and door mills and brick yards, whose products are 
sent all over New England Conditions in this line are 
reported excellent, with prospects of further improve- 
ment, as the permits issued for new construction in this 
city and the adjacent territory indicate much activity dur- 
ing the coming season. This is considered a very en- 
couraging feature, as it ensures the steady employment 
of labor and a well-maintained consumption of staple 
commodities. 

The exceptionally favorable situation of New Haven 
offers many advantages for the location of manufacturing 
plants, there being plenty of room for growth, so that 
the value of the land is not excessive, besides which the 
convenient harbor and splendid railroad connections make 
the shipment of products either by water or train very 
easy and economical. In addition, there is always a large 
supply of skilled and unskilled labor, a feature which has 
been largely instrumental in bringing various important 
industries to the city. During the past year numerous 
new enterprises have been added to the great number 
now here, and there are reports that others are looking 
for locations. 


a. steady 





BUSINESS NORMAL IN EASTERN MAINE 


Bangor Reports Progress in Some Limes, but Con- 
traction in Others—Good Crops Help Trade 


‘1’\ HE business situation in Eastern Maine at this time 

shows a few striking changes from last year, though 
an examination of the different fields of operation re- 
veals some interesting features. With regard to the far- 
mers of Maine, they are living better, and under some- 
what greater expense than in former years, but are aver- 
aging higher prices for their products, which is due in 
part to their selling in many cases directly to the con- 
sumer. 

The potatoes of eastern Maine are selling at this date 
at about forty cents per bushel, or in outside markets at 
about $1.15 per barrel, which is considered a fair price 
under present conditions, as the yield was very satisfac- 
tory. The present demand is not sharp, but the farmers 
in the potato belt do not appear to be holding for higher 
prices, but are wisely selling rather freely. This, of 
course, helps collections in that part of the State and 
prevents the dearth of active money, so noticeable in 
many former years. 

The hay of eastern Maine, which is one of the import- 
ant products, started well, but rain at an unfortunate 
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time damaged a considerable part of the crop, so that it 
js doubtful whether the price realized is more than sev- 
enty-five per cent., at the best, of the average. On the 
other hand, the farmers perhaps feel the loss a little less 
than would once have been the case, as they now feed 
more hay to stock than formerly, and can therefore make 
use of hay that is really wholesome, but which is injured 
in looks for market purposes. 

As to the lumbering business in eastern Maine, the de- 
layed snow has hindered the hauling, but, at the same 
time, the cutting is further advanced than it otherwise 
would have been, so that results as a whole, in the opin- 
ion of experts, will be about normal. The market price 
of lumber does not seem to be far from the average, but 
the operators in the woods have to cut in more remote 
localities than in former years, and of late it has been 
difficult to obtain enough woodsmen. There is an excel- 
lent opening each winter and spring for able-bodied men 
to cut and team, for which they receive good treatment 
and high wages. 

The extension of railway electric lines has helped east- 
ern Maine in many ways, but it cannot be urged that it 
is an unmixed advantage to all localities. For instance, 
the people in many of the small towns about Bangor now 
go there for their purchases, and the local merchants com- 
plain. The county of Penobscot, as a whole, is some- 
what richer than in former years, but this is in part ow- 
ing to the higher value of real estate, rather than to a 
greater accumulation of other property. It is true, also, 
that the greater cost of running the State’s business has 
caused an increase in tax values that does not always 
represent actual accretions. 

As to Bangor, which is the business capital of eastern 
Maine, the extensive fire of I91I wiped out many old and 
unsightly buildings, and these have been replaced by 
much better structures, while the opportunity has been 
taken advantage of to widen some streets and make 
other improvements. There was a considerable amount 
.of insurance carried at the time of the fire, and, on the 
whole, the conflagration was a benefit. 

The lumbering business does not now contribute to 
Bangor as it did in earlier years, and the shipping of 
lumber has consequently declined, but as an offset there 
is an improvement in some other industries. This is not 
so much in the way of manufacturing as in jobbing, in 
which there has been an increase of several million dol- 
lars per annum within the last twenty years or so. A 
rough estimate of the total jobbing business of Bangor 
at this time would not fall below seven or eight million 
-dollars annually. 

The water power of Bangor has often been discussed 
and an enlarged dam and other improvements have made 
it more valuable than ever before. Attempts will now 
‘be made to induce manufacturers to locate here, as Ban- 
gor at present does not possess her share of these enter- 
‘prises. The tax rate and tax valuations of Bangor are 
moderate and public and private properties have been 
greatly improved in recent years; there is a general spirit 
of progress and hopefulness prevailing, and the future ap- 
pears encouraging. 

Taken as a whole, the general situation in 
Maine may be considered satisfactory. 
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FAVORABLE OUTLOOK AT PORTLAND, ME. 





Jobbing Houses Doing a Large Trade and Manu- 
facturers Fairly Well Employed 





HE business outlook for Portland and vicinity is gen- 
erally considered favorable. Dry goods jobbing 
houses have orders for spring shipment considerably in 
excess of a year ago, this line having shown a steady 
improvement for some months past, aside from a slight 
check in the movement of heavy goods on account of the 
lack of snow. The open winter has also affected the sale 
of shoe jobbers somewhat, but the volume of transactions 
‘in this line as well as in men’s wear and furnishings is, 


on the whole, satisfactory. Traveling men report that re- 
tailers’ stocks are low and consequently buyers for the 
wholesale trade are placing fairly good sized orders 
among outside manufacturers. 

Wholesale grocery houses report a steady demand, par- 
ticularly for better class of goods, and their buyers are 
placing orders freely for ordinary requirements, but are 
showing some caution in anticipating future needs. It 
is expected that the overproduction in the sweet corn 
pack will be absorbed shortly and canners are planning 
for the usual acreage in the expectation that the new 
crop will be in better demand than that of a year ago. 

Lumbering operations for the winter have been re- 
tarded by unfavorable conditions and only a moderate 
cut is anticipated, but on account of high prices for both 
logs and supplies, it is expected that the usual amount 
of capital, if not more, will be required. Building, while 
not as active as heretofore, is going on upon a moderate 
scale, with a steady demand for hardware and other sup- 
plies. The improvement in freights has given more 
encouragement to shipbuilding than that trade has ex- 
perienced for several years past, notwithstanding the high 
prices of materials. 

The larger sardine packers along the coast are look- 
ing for a gradual consumption of the over production of 
a year ago, and an advance in prices to rates that will 
give a better margin of profit. 

The Maine fisheries made a very satisfactory showing 
as compared with I9I11, the total product of 1912 being 
valued at more than $100,000 in excess of the catch of 
the preceding year. Lobsters, as usual, stand at the head, 
with a catch valued at over $2,000,000, while herring come 
next with $1,300,000. Clams answer for $768,000 and scal- 
lops for about $225,000, after which come various sea 
products in decreasing amounts. Prices as a rule were 
good, and the amount of money derived from these 
sources has been of material assistance to business inter- 
ests generally throughout the coast counties of the State. 

The annual report of the State Board of Assessors re- 
flects substantial progress, the total valuation of the 
cities, towns and plantations of the State at the end of 
1912 being placed at $416,891,264, an increase as com- 
pared with 1912 of $12,493,613. Of this gain, $9,860,977 
is accounted for by the greater value of real estate and 
$2,612,636 in personal property. One notable feature 
was the gain in live stock, the value of which in 1912 was 
$16,480,796, as against $15,809,278 the year before. 





Springfield and Western Massachusetts 
(Continued from Page 43.) 


lines are to be built into the hill towns of Berkshire and 
Hampshire counties which will entail millions of dollars 
in outlay, but which must necessarily stimulate agricul- 
tural development along advanced lines, as products then 
can easily be shipped to this county seat. 

Holyoke, the city built between mighty canals, on 
which are located the largest paper plants in the world, 
is pre-eminently a factory city whose prosperity is pro- 
verbial. Few business failures take place and retail trade 
is always buoyant. Municipal affairs are well ordered, 
which fosters confidence among financiers who recognize 
great industrial possibilities for Holyoke, situated as she 
is at a very favorable point on the Connecticut River, 
where untold power can be generated and where some 
day docks must be built to accommodate the shipping 
trade with New York. Large woolen mills also add to 
the wealth of this place and give steady employment to 
hundreds of operatives with fairly good wages. 

Ludlow has what is claimed to be the largest jute manu- 
factory in the United States. The help is mostly com- 
posed of Poles, who are fast becoming skilled laborers. 
Labor disputes are now few and the mill owners are 
building small cottages for their employees. It is an 
unique sight one beholds as he wanders through this 
strange village, American in appearance but foreign in 
language, garb and customs, yet its general appearance 
indicates contentment and growing prosperity. 
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BANKING NEWS 


New National Banks 


SOUTHERN. 

ALABAMA, Decatur.—City National Bank 
(10336). Capital $100,000. John D. Wyker, 
president; A. E. Jackson, cashier. 

MISSISSIPPI, Summit. — The Progressive 
National Bank (10338). Capital $25,000. 
John B. Enos, president; E. M. Cain, cashier. 
Succeeds the National Bank of Summit. 
WESTERN. 

ILLINOIS, Austin. — The Austin National 
Bank (103387). Capital $100,000. Francis E. 
Pray, president; Albert W. Swayne, cashier. 

OKLAHOMA, Aften. — First National Bank 
(10339). Capital $25,000. Carl W. Lehnhard, 
president ; E. L. Neff, cashier. Conversion of 
the Bank of Aften. 





Applications Received 
WESTERN. 

KANSAS, Burlington.—The Commercial 
tional Bank. Capital $25,000. J. A. 
nedy, Burlington, Kan., correspondent. 
PACIFIC. 

WASHINGTON, Tonasket. — First National 
Bank. Capital $25,000. M. H. Sweikert. 
‘Tonasket. Wash, correspondent. 


Na- 
Ken- 





Applications Approved 
EASTERN. 

New JERSEY, Clayton. — First National 
Bank. Capital $25,000. Washington F. 
Wright, Clayton, N. J.. correspondent. 
PACIFIC. 

CALIFORNIA, Bakersfield.—National Bank of 
Bakersfield. Capital $100,000. J. K. Russell, 
Bakersfield, Cal., correspondent. 





New State Banks, Private Banks 


and Trust Companies 
EASTERN. 

PENNSYLVANIA, State College. — Farmers’ 
Trust Co. Capital $125,000. John = T. 
McCormick, president; N. E. Hess, first vice- 
president; L. E. Kidder, second vice-presi- 
dent; David R. Kapp, treasurer; N. E. Robb, 
secretary. 


SOUTHERN. 

ARKANSAS, Prescott.—Security Savings & 
Trust Co. Capital $50,000. Articles of in- 
corporation filed. 

ARKANSAS, Texarkana.—Commercial Loan 
& Trust Co. Capital $100,000. James F. 
Rochelle, president ; George W. Burrows, vice- 
president; J. H. Beall, secretary; W. G. 
Hodge, treasurer. 

DELAWARE, Lewes. — Henlopen Bank & 
Trust Co. Capital $100,000. Charter has 
been granted. 

G;FEORGIA, Gainesville.—-Gainesville Trust & 
Banking Co. Capital $100,000. Organizing. 

KENTUCKY, Lexington.—Phoenix & Third 
Trust Co. Application for charter has been 
made. 

TENNESSEE, Union City. — Security Trust 
Co. Capital $25,000. G. H. Cobb, president ; 
ID. A. Poeler, cashier. 

TEXAS, Dallas.—Merchants’ Bank & Trust 
€o. Capital $250,000. Organizing. 


WESTERN. 

ILLINOIS, Pittsfield.—Home 
ings Bank. Capital $50,000. 
ganize received. 

ILLINOIS, Silvis. — Silvis 
Bank. Capital $25,000 
received. 

ILLINOIS, Westville. 


Trust & 
Lieense to or- 


Sav- 


State Savings 
License to organize 


Westville State Bank. 
Capital $25.000. License to organize received. 

INDIANA, Bloomfield.—Bloomfield Trust Co. 
Capital $30,000. Artieies of ineorporation 
filed. 





MICHIGAN, Grand Rapids.—People’s Secur- 
ity & Trust Co. Capital $300,000. Organizing. 

MINNESOTA, Mahnomen. — Citizens’ State 
sank. Capital $15,000. Incorporated. 

MINNESOTA, Pemberton. —- Farmers’ State 
Bank. Capital $14,000. Frank Atherson, 
president ; P. R. Hammer, cashier. 

Missouri, Appleton City. — Appleton City 
Trust Co. Capital $100,000. Articles of in- 
corporation filed. 

MIssourI, Kansas City.—Kansas City Ter- 
minal Trust Co. Capital $100,000. William 
D. LeRoy, president; Albert A. LeRoy, first 
vice-president; James D. Oliver, second vice- 
president ; Harold G. Hunter, secretary and 
treasurer. 

Missowurr, St. 
Capital $100,000. 
filed. 

MONTANA, Wolf Point.—First State Bank of 
Wolf Point. Capital $20,000. Articles of 
incorporation filed. 

OHIO, Napoleon.—Commercial 
ings Bank. Capital $50,000. 

SoutH DaxKxotTa, Huron.—Globe Loan & 
Trust Co. Plans for organization have been 
consummated. 


Louis.—Meramee Trust Co. 
Articles of incorporation 


State 
Incorporated. 


Sav- 





Changes in Officers 
WESTERN. 
NEBRASKA, Gering.—Gering National Bank. 
A. N. Mathers is president; D. B. Woolbridge, 
vice-president. 


PACIFIC. 

CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles.—Merchants’ Bank 
& Trust Co. L. C. Brand is president; Irving 
H. Hellman, vice-president. 

CALIFORNIA, Tustin.—First National Bank. 
Charles L. Cotant is assistant cashier. 

OREGON, Salem.—Salem Bank & Trust Co. 
S. B. Elliott is cashier. 





Miscellaneous 


EASTERN. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Connellsville. — Yough 
tional Bank. Consolidated with the 
National Bank of Connellsville. 


SOUTHERN. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington.-— 
Farmers & Mechanics’ Bank. S. Thomas 
Ltrown, president, is dead. 

LOUISIANA, St. Francisville. 
Feliciana. Style has been 
Feliciana Bank & Trust Co. 

TENNESSEE, Memphis. — Commonwealth 
Trust Co. The capital stock is $1,000,000. 

TENNESSEE, Memphis. — Martin & Raine, 
bankers. Acquired by the Central State Bank 
& Trust Co. 

TEXAS, Dallas.—Republic Trust Co. J. L. 
White, treasurer, is dead. 

TEXAS, Kenedy.—State Bank of Kenedy. 
Style has been changed to the First State 
Bank & Trust Co. and capital stock increased 
to $60,000. 

TEXAS, Liberty. — Liberty County 
Acquired by the First State Bank. 


Na- 
First 


Bank of West 
changed to the 


sank. 


WESTERN. 

COLORADO, Denver. — Interstate Savings 
sank. Style has been changed to the Inter- 
state Trust Co. 

IDAHO, Culdesac. — Farmers’ State Bank. 
Acquired by the First Bank of Culdesac. 

ILLINOIS, West York.—Merchants & Farm- 
ers’ Bank. Style has been changed to the 
West York Banking Co. (State). 

NortH Dakota, Leeds.—Leeds State Bank. 
Consolidated with the Farmers & Merchants’ 
sank, 

OKLAHOMA, Warner.—First National Bank. 
Succeeded by the First State Bank of Warner. 

SoutH Dakota, Gregory.—-Corn Belt Bank 
& Trust Co. Consolidated with the Gregory 
National Bank. 

PACIFIC. 

CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles. — Merchants’ 
Bank & Trust Co. Petition for change of 
style to the Hellman Commercial Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank filed. 
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AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY’S AN- 
NUAL REPORT.—The annual statement of 
the condition of the Aetna Insurance Com- 
pany. of Hartford, Conn., shows remarkably 
satisfactory results for the year 1912, a sub- 
stantial expansion appearing in every impor- 
tant item. Total assets increased $1,034,141 ; 
surplus, $404.197, and net premiums, $674,- 
indicating that the year was one cf 
gratifying prosperity. The statement further 
Shows that the assets of the company now 
amount to $25,051,531 and the net surplus 
to $8,258,592, while the surplus to policy 
holders aggregates no less than $13,238,392. 
During the ninety-four years the company has 
been in business losses have been paid amount- 
ing to $152,981,553. The officers are William 
B Clark, president; Henry E. Rees and A. N. 
Williams, vice-presidents, and E. J. Sloan, 
secretary. 
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¢ OREIGN. 


South African Harbours 


Excellent facilities are available at 
the various ports of the UNION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA. Daily Express 
Goods Train services. Direct rail- 
way communication to all principal 
towns in the Interior 


The Equipment of the Ports includes the following : 
CAPE TOWN 
3 Tugs; 32 Electric Cranes, averaging from 3 to7 
tons; 3 Temperley Transporters ; One 50-ton Sheer- 
legs; Berthage, 29 miles; Capacity of Port, 10,000 
tons; Depthas High Water, 27 to 30 feet. 
PORT ELIZABETH 
5 Tugs; 57 Lighters; 31 Hydraulic Cranes, from 1 to 
7 tons; Electric Cranes, 1 to 20 tons; Open Road. 
stead, 6,000 tons capacity. 
EAST LONDON 
2 Tugs; 4 Hydraulic Cranes, from 3 to 5 tons; 7 Elec- 
tric Cranes, from 3 to 20 tons; 1 Eleetric Gantry, 
30-ton ; 1 Steam Crane, 60-ton; Berthage, 1 ‘4 miles; 
Capacity of Port, 5,000 tons; Depth at High Water, 
at jetty, 33 feet. 
DURBAN 


3 Tugs: 1 Fixed Crane, 50-ton; 1 Fixed Crane, 10- 
ton; 30 Hydraulic Cranes, 5-ton; 1 Hydraulic 
Cc. ane, 50-ton ; 10 Electric Cranes, 3-ton; 1 Floating 
Crane, 15-ton; 2 Transporters capable of placing 
coal direct into the bin of vessels from railway 
wagons alongside wharf; Coaling Appliances, 400 
to 5V00 tons per hour; Capacity for Handling Cargo, 
12,000 tons per day ; High Water Mark, from 23 to 
38 feet 6 ins. L.W.O.S.T.; Berthage, 2'4 miles. 


Floating Dock and Floating Workshops at Durbaa 


Extensive Berthage, Storage Spaces and Sheds. 
Convenieat Railway Siding Accommodation. 
Adijaceat to the Maia Lines. 


CHEAP LABOR, CHEAP COAL, CHEAP WATER 
For Full Particulars Apply to the 


High Commissioner for the 


Union of South Africa 
72 Victoria St. Westminster, S. W. 











Established 1844 





H. UPMANN & CO. 


HAVANA, CUBA 


BANKERS 


Transact a General Banking Business 





Man tfacturers ef 


The High Grade Hi. UPMANN Cigar Brand 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS AND 


| SHIPPERS OF CIGARS AND LEAF TOBACCO 
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The Chase National Bant 


“ nied nina RK 
Capital, : . 
Surplus and Profits (Earned) - 
Deposits, - - = = -s 


$5,000,000.00 
9,906, 709.00 
127,481,427.00 





OFFICERS: 
A. BARTON HEPBURN, Chairman 





ALBERT H. WIGGIN, President 
C. C. SLADE, Ass’ t Cashier 


. CONKEY, Cashier " W. E. PURDY,Ass’t Cashier 
LFRED C. ANDREWS, Ass’t Cashier 








FOREIGN. 


Banco Central Mexicano 


‘CITY OF MEXICO, Mex'co, D. F. 





$30,000,000 
7,500,000 
28,550,00u 


Capital, - 
Reserve Fund, 
Deposits, = 


Banking Business Transacted in all its Branches. 

Collections Made Throughout the Republic on 
Exceptionally Low Terms. 

Orders for Sale and Purchase of Securities in Mexico 
Executed. 

Coupons and Dividends paid for Municipalities, 
Corporations ar d Mines. 


"GERHARD & HEY 


General Forwarding and, Shipping Agents 


Hamburg 
New York 


Berlin 
London 


Leipzig 
Lubec 


FRANKFORT O,/M. STETTIN EYDITKUHNEN PROSTKEN 


THORN SE ALMIERZYCE PODW OLOCZYSKA 





Representatives of 


“GERHARD & HEY COMPANY LTD.” 


St. Petersburg,, Moscow, and throughout Russia 


SUB- ‘ENTS 
ALL OVER © PAIN 


S. LOINAZ 


Calle Prim No. 39 
SAN SEBASTIAN, SPAIN 


Manufacturers’ Representative 


Desires to secure the repri sentation 


ESTABLISILED 
1900 


of Manufacturers end Exporters of 
Staple Goods, Speciaily of new in- 
ventions. 

IMPORTS FOR HIS OWN ACCOUNT 


« «lvertises st his own €xpense very extens:vely 
ail xo ds that he represents. 


HINDERFELD, MARTIGNONI & CIA. 


LAVALLE 437 
BUENOS AIRES (Argentine) 
BRANCH HOUSES: 


_ Montevideo (Uruguay) Hamburg, Semperhause 


Importers, Exporters and Representatives 





- will be repaid if you write for infor- 
mation about the following — MANN 
YALE CYLINDER LOCK LEDGER— 
security of leaves)s MANCO YALE BOOK 
LOCK—records kept from inquisitive eyes. 

Double security. 

MANN’S ‘“‘SHEN-KING” MANIFOLD 
PAPER especially adapted for carbon copies 
of all kinds. Thin, but with enough stiffness 
for long wearing qualities. 


William Mann Compan; 


Blankb>»oks—Bound and Loose Leaf, Stationery, 
rinting, Lithograpbir a Copying Books 


and Papers, and Devices. 
Sed) 629 MARKET STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BRANCH, 105 CHAMBERS STREET 
PAPER MILLS, LAMBERTVILLE, N. J. 





OVID B. JAMESON FREDERICK A. JOSS LINN D. HAY 


JAMESON, JOSS & HAY 


ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW 
SUITE 406 AMERICAN CENTRAL LIFE BLD. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INP 


BARROW, WADE, GUTHRIE & (0. 


CERTIFIED PUBRLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
Broad Exchange Bidg., 25 Broad Street 
NEW YORK 

OMICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Monadaoek Bloek Alaska Commereia! Bidg. 
NEW ORLEANS, Hibernia Bank Bidg. 


LONDON, ENGLAND, 18 St. Swithia’s Lane, E. OC. 
Cable, “ Adoriest.”’ 
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HEN the need of 

the typewriter 
came to the business 
world, the Remington 
came. Others followed. 
Remington was the 
first typew nie 1S 
still the first typewriter. 


First in the field, the Remington 
organization began building experi- 
ence, step by step, from the actual 
practice of typewriter users—always 
a step or two in advance of the users’ 
need. Other makes followed. 


‘Today the Remington typewriter 
stands unigue as the greatest revo- 
lutionizer, the greatest energizer 
the commercia! world has ever seen. 
And by no means /east of its bene- 
ficiaries are @ff other makes of 
typewriters — for the Remington 
created the typewriter industry and 
blazed the way—for the others to 
follow. 

1,600,009 Remington- 
written letters mailed in New 


York City alene every busi- 
ness day in the year. 


That tells the story of Remington 
pre-eminence, of the confidence of 


captains of commerce in it, of the 
faith of tens of thousands of efh- 
cient employees, of the limitless 
selection in choice of operators and 
choice of positions—the machine 
that has made work for the millions, 
and millions for the work. 





Remington—the first Typewriter. 
SPECIA: TIES: 

Drugs and Pharmaceutical Eupplies; Tanning 
M: ichinery : Extiacts and Chem‘cals: Machinery and 
Materia’s for Breweries and Wine = inufacturers; 
Machinery for Soap and Paper Fac‘ories: Spinning 
and Weaving Mill materials; Industrial M: ichinery 
and general Merchandise, 


SAUSAGE-MAKING MACHINERY 


Preparation and Exportaticn of Sausage Casings 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 
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DUN’S REVIEW 








R. G. DUN & CO. 
FOREIGN SERVICE 


Head Office: DUN BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 





EQUIPMENT IS THE BEST GUARANTEE FOR RELIABLE SERVICE 





Detailed reports on important merchants, manufacturers and importers throughout the 
world, as prepared by our foreign branch offices and representatives, are on file in our New 
York Office, Foreign Department. 


Our managers are selected from our own trained Mercantile Agency Employés. 


EIGHTY-EIGHT BRANCH OFFICES ABROAD AS FOLLOWS: 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
LONDON, E. C., 36 & 37 King 
St., Cheapside. 
GLASGOW, 55 West Regent St. 


FRANCE. 
PARIS, 5 Boulevard Montmartre. 


HAVRE, 6 Rue Anfray. 
LILLE, 36 Rue Faidherbe, 


BELGIUM. 
ANTWERP, 1 Rue Jardin Arbale- 
triers. 
BRUSSELS, 66 Rue Montagne 
aux Herbes Potagéres, 
LIEGE, 1 Rue d’Archis. 


HOLLAND. 
AMSTERDAM, Heerengracht 57 
ROTTERDAM, Coolsingel 22. 


AUSTRIA. 
INNSBRUCK, Anichstr, 5. 
PRAGUE, Landesbank-N eu g e- 

biiude, Nekazanka 2. 
TRIESTE, Via S. Nicolo 34. 
VIENNA, Vienna, I. Roten- 

turmstrasse 27. 


HUNGARY. 


BUDAPEST, Deak ter 6 (Anker 
Palais), Budapest VI 


GERMANY. 
BERLIN, Cor. Friedrich and 
Koch Sts. 
BREMEN, Gebiiude der Disconto- 
Gesellschaft, Ecke Markt. 
BRESLAU, Ring 57. 
COLOGNE, Schildergasse, 72-74. 
DANZIG, Hundegasse No. 
DORTMUND. Deutsche National 
Bank Building. 
DRESDEN. Pragerstrasse 54. 
DUSSELDORF, Wilhelmsplatz 3-8 
Loewehaus. 
ELBERFELD, Altenmarkt 11. 
ERFURT. Anger 10. 
FRANKFORT a. M,, Zeil 104. 
HAMBURG, Alterwall No. 60. 
HANOVER, Prinzenstrasse 13. 
KONIGSBERG i. Pr. Kantstrasse 


11. 
LEIPZIG, Dresdner Bank-Ge- 
biiude Augustusplatz. 
MAGDEBURG, Kaiser strasse 


98-99. 
MANNHEIM, 
MUNICH, Dombhof, 

strasse 23, 


Borse. 
Kaufinger 


NUREMBERG, Ko6nigstrasse 76. 
PLAUEN, Wilkehaus, Flauen i. V. 
SAARBRUCKEN, Reichstrasse 3. 
STRASSBURG, i, E., Alter 
Weinmarkt 3. 
STUTTGART, K6nigstr, 31 B. 

SWITZERLAND. 
ZURICH. Merecatorium. 


SPAIN. 
BARCELONA, Calle de Bilbao, 
213. 
BILBAO, Calle de Erecilla, 18. 
MADRID, 5 Calle Echegaray. 
MALAGA, Calle Borroso, 1. 
MURCIA, Plaza de Chacon. 16-18. 
SEVILLE, 1 Monsalves. 
VALENCIA, 2 Calle Serni. 


PORTUGAL, 
LISBON, 99 Rua do Commerciv. 
OPORTO, 195 Rua do Mousinho 
da Silveira. 


ITALY, 
MILAN, Via Meravigli 2 (Angolo 
via Dante). 
NAPLES, 5, via 
pretis. 


Agostino De- 


AUSTRALIA. 
ADELAIDE, South Australia, 33 
Grenfell Street. 
BRISBANE, Queensland, 
Queen Street, 
MELBOURNE, 
Queen Street, 
SYDNEY, N. S. W., 
House, Martin Place. 


334 
Victoria, 60 


Challis 


NEW ZEALAND. 
WELLINGTON, 9 Grey St. 
AUCKLAND. Bank of New Zea 

land Building. 4 Swanson St. 
CHRISTCHURCH, Dalgety’s 

Buildings, 12 Cathedral Sq. 
DUNEDIN, New Zealand Ex- 

press Co. Building, 9 Bond St. 


SOUTH 
CAPETOWN, 28, 
sion House 
ley St. 
DURBAN, 2, 3 and 4 Natal 
Bank Chambers, 
JOHANNESBURG. Standard 
Bank Buildings. Commissioner 
and Harrison Streets. 


AFRICA, 


24 and 29 Man- 
Chambers, Adder- 





PORT ELIZABETH, 45 & 46 Mu- 
tual Arcade, Main Street. 


BRAZIL. 
RIO DE JANEIRO, 
Brasil Building, 
Branco 11014. 


Jornal do 
Avenido Rio 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 
BUENOS AIRES, Calle San Mar- 
tin, No. 121, 


CUBA. 
HAVANA, Cor. Cuba and Obispo 
Streets. 
MEXICO. 
MEXICO CITY, 2a Capuchinas 


NO. . 

CHIHUAHUA, Calle Aldama 110. 

GUADALAJARA, Avenida Co- 
rona No. 130, N. N. 

“a MAS, Esq. de XIII Avenida 

Calle 28. 

MONTE RREY, Esquina Calles 
Morelos y Puebla. 

TORREON, 1411 Avenida Hidalgo. 

VERACRUZ, Avenida Morelos 
No. 17. 


CANADA. 
CALGARY, Alberta, 705 Second 
Street, West, 
EDMONTON, Alberta, Jasper 
Avenue, East. 
HALIFAX, N. S., 
lis Streets. 
HAMILTON. Ont., 
Street, South. 
LETHBRIDGE, Alberta. 
LONDON, Ont., Richmond and 
King Streets, 
MONTREAL, 
ment Street. 
MOOSE JAW, Sask., 
Street, West. 
OTTAWA, Ont., 
QUEBEC, Que., 
Street. 
REGINA, 
Avenue. 
T. JOHN. N. B., 65 Prince Wil- 
liam Street. 
SASKATOON, Sask.. 229 2ist 
Street. 
TORONTO, Ont., 70 Bay Street. 
VANCOUVER, B. C., 543 Has- 
tings Street, West. 
VICTORIA, B. C., 408 Pember- 
ton Building. 
WINNIPEG, Man., 
Avenue, East. 


George & Hol- 
11 Hughson 


Que., St. Sacra- 
34 River 


Street. 
Peter 


Sparks 
118 St. 
Sask., 


2125 Eleventh 


13S Portage 


Any firm receiving inquiries or orders from abroad will find our foreign service in- 


valuable. 


Why not give your export trade the same protection that you do your domestic 


business? Subscription rates can be obtained on application to any of our branch offices 
throughout the United States, or by addressing 


Foreian DerartmentT, R, G. DUN & CO,7~ 


290 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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LAMPORT &HOLT LINE 


BRAZIL-ARGENTINE-CHILI-PERU 
ECUADOR-PANAMA-WEST INDIES 


BOOKLETS. ETC...APPLY. ANY TOURIST AGENCY, OR 


BUSK & DANIELS, Agents . . 301 Produce Exchange-8 Broadway, New York 








